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“In the Last War the Demand Was for 


Wheat. Inthis War MEAT isthe Great 
Weapon.’ —secretary of Agriculture Wickard 


The fact that meat is a weapon of war was recognized many months ago when 
livestock growers and feeders on America’s six million farms and ranches were told 
that meat and more meat was needed—meat for our armed forces, our civilian popu- 
lation, and our fighting allies. This has not been an easy task, with equipment short- 
ages and manpower drains. But the task is being accomplished, as witnessed by the 


fact that our meat production has risen in the last two years from 16%, billion pounds 
to 211, billion pounds annually. 


If it were not for large, central livestock markets with a concentrated buying 
clientele, it is doubtful that such a quantityof livestock could be marketed satisfactor- 
ily. Buyers can’t be everywhere at once. The CENTRAL LIVESTOCK MARKETS of 
this nation have also had their manpower and equipment problems but they are still 
open 24 hours a day to handle your livestock and they still offer the largest, fastest, 
and most dependable outlet for any kind or quantity of livestock. By supporting them 
and keeping them strong, you are insuring your future profits. 


The Shortest, Most Profitable Route from the Farm to 
the Firing Line is THROUGH THE CENTRAL MARKETS 
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FRAN KLI N PRODUCTS 
Provide Dependable Defense 


Against Many Invasions of Disease 


HE great share of disease loss suffered by the stockmen of this country 
could be avoided by the right FRANKLIN vaccine used at the right time. 


We urge owners of livestock to study up on this subject —to get familiar with 
the newer forms of protection now available at small cost. 


An examination of the FRANKLIN catalog can give help of great value 
along these lines. Your local FRANKLIN Dealer can also be of assistance. 


Why not take a little time out and get better posted on these subjects? 
To do so may save you some costly and 


unnecessary losses later on. 
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Te VACCINES & SUPPLIES 


FRANKLIN PRODUCTS 


PREVENT 
BLACKLEG LOSS 


Users of Franklin Blackleg Bacterin 
have long had the benefit of the 
Jabor-saving that makes unnecessary 
the second vaccinating of calves 
against Blackleg. The powerful po- 
tency of the 10 to 1 concentrated 
bacterin assures practical protection 
with but ONE shot, even in very 
young calves. Franklin bacterin is 
dependable and economical. Its 20- 
year record of lasting immunity with 
but one dose stands unsurpassed in 
all the annals of veterinary science. 

Price 10c a dose, less in quantities. 


WINTER DISEASES 


Recommended Protection against 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia in cattle is 

Franklin Pasteurella Pseudodiphther- 
icum Bacterin which combines a full 
immunizing dose against Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia with killed cultures from 
cases of Pulmonary Edema, thus stim- 
ulating resistance against infections 
most commonly involved in so-called 
Shipping Fever. 

10c a dose—less in quantity. 


Do. You Own Sheep? 


A large share of sickness among 

sheep is a complication of infections 

associated with Hemorrhagic Septi- 

cemia. Franklin Ovine Mixed Bacterin 

is an aid in controlling the more 

prevalent types of such infections. 
Preventive dose is 5c. 


Shae wick seroee USING 
& Franklin Serut ti C : 


Double Protection 


Protect against Blackleg and Malig- 
nant Edema in cattle. Very similar to 
blackleg, yet a different organism, is 
clostridium septicus. So a dose for 
this deceptive disease is combined 
with an immunizing dose for black- 
leg in Franklin Clostridium Chauvei- 
Septicus Bacterin. The result is dou- 
ble protection for the price of one. 

10c a dose with liberal quantity 
discounts. 


Get the Franklin Catalog 


Dozens of other valuable aids in 
reducing livestock losses are shown 
in free Franklin catalogs. Ask your 
local Franklin Dealer or write to the 
nearest Franklin office. 


Conveniently located Drug Store O.M. FRANKLIN SERUM COMPANY 


agencies throughout the West. 


PROTECT 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 


Canadian Dist’s., J. A. DUNNIGAN & CO., Calgary 


THE 


STOCKMARN'S 


PROFIT 








i iowa half of all the Pullman 
cars and a third of all the rail- 
road coaches are busy carrying 
troops in special car and special 
train movements. 


With what equipment is left, the 
railroads must carry soldiers on 
furlough and people on war busi- 
ness. And at the same time haul 
1% million tons of freight a mile 
every minute, day and night. 


Altogether this adds up to a load 
more than twice as big as in the 
last war. 


This is the reason why everyone 
can’t “travel as usual.” It may be 
impossible to get a berth or even 
a seat. And where military traffic 
is heaviest, troop trains may delay 
your arrival. 


So think before you plan a trip. 
And if you have to go, please help 
in these four ways: Avoid travel 
peaks. Ask your ticket agent about 








the less crowded trains and the 
best days to take them. Cancel 
promptly. If your plans change, 
release your reservations at the 
earliest opportunity. Travel light. 
If possible limit your hand bag- 
gage to one piece. Other baggage 
can be checked. Tag all bags. Put 
your name and complete address 
on all luggage. It avoids mistakes 
and loss, 


December 10 
“CLOSING DATE’’ FOR 
CHRISTMAS PACKAGES 


This year—when war traffic has first 
call on all shipping services—it is 
more important than ever to send 
your Christmas packages early. 


Pack them adequately, wrap and tie 
them securely, address them right 
and get them started (to points in 
the United States and Canada) by 
December 10. 





BACK THE ATTACK — WITH WAR BONDS 
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LETTERS 


LOSING FAITH 


Weather conditions here are good for 
this season of the year. Livestock are 
doing well. Everybody seems to be eon- 
fused over market conditions. There js 
too much government interference and 
nothing stable in its program, which 
makes it hard to know just what to do, 
Stockmen are marketing lots of stock 
that should be kept on the ranches, 
They are losing faith in what they may 
do in Washington.—HENrRy J. Hitpp- 
BRAND, Converse County, Wyo. 





LOTS OF WORK 


We have had a very good fall. Cattle 
are doing well in the corn fields, al- 
though the corn froze early and does not 
make good feed. There is lots of work 
left this fall. There is a feeder in this 
section who sold this fall, but I don’t 
like to sell at present prices. It is very 
dry.— LEONARD OsTROM, McHenry 
County, N. D. 


WINTERING IN RICE FIELDS 


Cattle are going into the winter in 
good condition. There has been some 
rain, but more is needed in places. No 
signs of diseases at present. Many cat- 
tle are being put in the rice fields to 
winter. There is plenty of grass for 
others.—R. B. SHAW, Colorado County, 
Texas. 


KEEP IT COMING 


Find inclosed $1. Kindly send me 
your AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER. I do 
not ever intend to let it stop coming 
again.—ARTHUR R. LeTTs, Donley Coun- 
ty, Texas. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 


(Published monthly at 515 Cooper Building, Den- 
ver, Colorado, by American National Live Stock 
Association Publishing Company. Entered as 
second-class matter June 11, 1919, at Post 
Office, Denver, under Act of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special postage pro- 
vided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 
1917, authorized on September 21, 1921. Sub- 
scription price: U. S., $1.00 a year; Canadian 
and foreign, $1.50.) 
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CALL FOR CONVENTION 


To members of the American iusionel 
Live Stock -\ssociation, Affiliated Asso- 
ciations and Organizations, and Stock- 
men generally: 


Call is hereby issued for the forty- 
seventh annual convention of the Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, to 
be held on January 13, 14, and 15, 1944, 
in Denver. Colo., with headquarters at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 

* # 


N LINE WITH THE POLICY ADOPT- 

ed a year ago, again this year we will 
hold a streamlined business session of 
the association. Despite the difficulties 
and inconveniences of travel, there are 
so many matters of grave importance 
to the industry at this time that we 
must thrash them out and decide upon 
policies to follow for the coming year 
that will, so far as is possible, place 
our industry upon a footing to comply 
with the war requirements for food and 
at the same time cast an eye ahead and 
begin to plan for the inevitable adjust- 
ments that will follow the war. 

In order that these policies may be 
determined by representative delegations 
from each state in our territory, we 
urge all the associations affiliated with 
us and the members of our various com- 
mittees to take it upon themselves to 
see that each such state is adequately 
represented. Undoubtedly, the most im- 
portant problem facing the industry to- 
day is the problem of beef production. 
Despite the fact that we have by far 
the largest number of cattle ever on 
record in this country and despite the 
fact that grain and concentrate produc- 
tion during the past year was on a large 
scale, although not equal to the in- 
creased demand, everything now points 
to a much more serious shortage of beef 
in the spring of 1944 than occurred last 
spring. The Office of Price Administra- 
tion has resisted all efforts to impress 
upon it the fact that the production and 
feeding of cattle is an operation that 


requires long-time planning. It has re- ‘ 


peatedly thrown monkey wrenches by 
the way of impracticable and unwork- 
able orders at critical times and has thus 
greatly impeded the desire and efforts 
of the industry to comply with wartime 
meat requirements. The latest example 
of this attitude was the issuance late in 
October of the live cattle ceiling order 
by Director of Economic Stabilization 
Fred M. Vinson. Because approval of 
the order, originating in OPA, was re- 
fused by the War Meat Board and the 
War Food Administration, the only agen- 


cles in the government in close touch 


with production problems, the subter- 
fuge of having the order issued by Di- 
rector Vinson was adopted. It came just 
at the time when the western run was 
at its peak and when there were en- 
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couraging signs that the Corn Belt was 
beginning to take on feed-lot replace- 
ments in increasing number. Despite the 
setback in prices which followed the is- 
suance of this order and which doubtless 
was the main purpose behind the order, 
the same thing can be done again just 
when their turn to market comes and 
beef prices set back, so that the oppor- 
tunity for increasing the beef supply as 
desired has now been lost. OPA and Di- 
rector Vinson must take the full respon- 
sibility for this situation. 


Cattle Prices 


It has been evident for more than a 
year that so far as the cattle industry 
was concerned OPA had a single objec- 
tive; namely, to depress cattle prices. It 
has tried to carry the idea that the 
subsidy-rollback program last summer 
was for the benefit of the producers, 
but there is not a single shred of truth 
in this statement. The rollback was de- 
signed for the benefit of consumers, the 
packers were paid the subsidy, and yet, 
at the same time, it precipitated a de- 
cline in beef carcass values which has 
never been recovered. 


Effort to Drive Down Prices 


At the same time that prices are be- 
ing driven down through first one and 
then another device, costs of producing 
and feeding cattle have been permitted 
to go up. There have been sharp in- 
creases in labor costs; the corn ceiling 
price has been raised 5 cents per bushel; 
there has been an increase of $10 or 
more per ton in the price of protein con- 
centrates, to say nothing of increased 
costs in numerous other items which go 
into the operation of ranches and the 
production and feeding of livestock. 


Cattle Numbers 


With outlets for both fat and feeder 
stock limited by restrictive orders of 
one kind and another, the packer quotas, 
the canner and cutter quotas, the set- 
aside orders limiting the amount avail- 
able for civilian use, and the many dis- 
couragements that have been thrown in 
the face of cattle feeders, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that this year when we 
should have had a sharp increase in 
slaughter the opposite is true. For the 
first 10 months of 1943 federally in- 
spected slaughter of cattle has decreased 
a little more than 1,000,000 head, and 
of calves an additional 800,000 head. 
However, if from these figures are elimi- 
nated the plants added to federal in- 
spection in the middle of 1942, we find 
that the old federally inspected plants 
have decreased their slaughter of cattle 
almost 2,000,000 head and of calves more 
than 1,000,000 head. With the light move- 
ment of cattle to the feed-lots so far 
reported, it is beyond question that to- 
tal cattle numbers on Jan. 1, 1944, 
will again show a substantial increase 
over the record number of 78,200,000 


recorded a year ago. Preliminary esti- 
mates have placed the figure at around 
81,000,000 head, but recent developments 
indicate that it will be considerably 
above that figure. 


Next Year's Slaughter 


In the estimates for food production 
for 1944 submitted recently by the De- 
partment of Agriculture it is suggested 
that there should be an increase in the 
total slaughter of cattle and calves 
from an estimated 28,300,000 this year 
to 33,700,000 next year—an increase 
of almost 20 per cent. Cattle cannot be 
sold unless there is a market for them, 
and markets are rapidly being dried up 
in the manner suggested above. 


Subsidies 


It is quite likely that the current bat- 
tle over subsidies will be decided before 
our meeting takes place. However, if the 
administration loses the first round, as 
now seems probable, it can be expected 
that the battle will be a continuous 
one because subsidies are a basic part 
of the administration’s present program 
to hold the line, which, however, is not 
being held. 


The Labor Supply 


There will be discussions of the labor 
problem. With the use of some foreign 
labor and some prison camp labor, plus 
every short-cut in production which can 
be devised, complaints in recent months 
have been relatively light. 

With the further substantial drain up- 
on manpower which the continued draft 
for Selective Service is making, plans 
for greater use of these auxiliary types 
of labor will need to be developed and 
the problems connected therewith be ful- 
ly discussed. 


Public Land Policy 


The continued acquisition of privately 
owned lands by various agencies of the 
government and the grabbing of large 
tracts of public domain by executive or- 
der for additions to national parks and 
monuments, to say nothing of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of one type 
or another being taken over by the army 
for camps and bombing ranges, points 
to the fact that the public as a whole 
and not merely the users of public 
ranges now have a major interest in this 
entire matter. The whole tax structures 
of many counties and even states are 
involved in this problem. The United 
States now owns or is acquiring, it is 
reported, a total of 395,978,724 acres— 
about one-fifth of the total land area of 
the United States. 


Foreign Trade 

Under the pressure of war necessity, 
surplus goods of almost any country 
may be moved freely in international 
trade. This has caused low tariff en- 
thusiasts to envisage a world after the 
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war in which all trade barriers will be 
removed and where everyone will be 
prosperous and happy with markets ab- 
sorbing all the world surpluses at profit- 
able prices. There are signs already, 
however, that history is going to repeat 
itself and that nation after nation, when 
the war is over, will seek first to pro- 
tect itself and, second, to take advantage 
of any opportunities in international 
trade left open to them. None of the ex- 
pounders of the free trade idea go so 
far as to show how this country with 
its present living standards and wage 
scales can hope to compete in inter- 
national trade with countries whose 
standards and wage scales are far be- 
low ours. 


Sanitary Embargo 


There are also signs pointing to the 
fact that when the war is over an all-out 
effort is going to be made to break down 
our sanitary embargo which protects 
the livestock industry of this country 
from importations of live animals or 
dressed meats from countries which har- 
bor foot-and-mouth disease. We should 
be ready to meet that effort and to show 
the disaster which would follow if the 
risk of importing live animals or dressed 
meats from such countries were to be 
assumed. 

These and other problems such as the 
chaotic marketing conditions, selling 
prices, and livestock values, will consti- 
tute the highlights of the convention. 
Stockmen are urged to attend and do 
their part in solving these problems. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
November 18, 1943. 
Denver, Colo. 


Make Your Reservation 


Minimum hotel rates are listed as fol- 
lows (first figures for single rooms, 
second for double): Shirley-Savoy, con- 
vention headquarters, $1.50, $4.50; Cos- 
mopolitan, $3.30, $5.50; Brown, $3.30, 
$5.50; Albany, $2.50, $4; Cory, $2.50, $4; 
Adams, $2.50, $3.50; Kenmark, $2.50, $3; 
Argonaut, $3, $5; Sears, $2.50, $3; Colo- 
rado, $2.50, $4. 





Beef Grading 


URING RECENT MONTHS THERE 
has been quite widespread com- 
plaint, first in one section and then in 
another, that the government beef grad- 
ing service, sharply expanded by the 
necessity of taking over all grading so 
that ceiling prices under OPA orders 
can be determined, has not been satis- 
factory. In limited instances it has even 
been charged that beef has been delib- 
erately graded down in line with the 
administration policy of rolling back 
prices to the consumer, but there has 
been no substantiation of such charges. 
Admittedly, a tremendous burden was 
put upon the government grading serv- 
ice, and it was physically impossible for 
it to step into this full program and 
establish immediately the same efficient 
service that it has maintained during its 
slow but continuous growth. Beef grad- 
ing will never be an exact science. It is 
a matter of personal judgment based. on 
certain definite standards; but one has 
only to think of the situation which pre- 
vailed before we had beef grading, when 
retailers and consumers generally were 
penalized if they were not expert judges 
of meat, or of the situation which fol- 
lowed the issuance of the OPA grading 
order, when the packers themselves were 
permitted to grade their own product, 
and upgrading was general, complaints 
being stilled by the desire to get meat, 
to realize that the best thing for all 
hands to do was to co-operate to improve 
the government service. 

The officials in charge have responded 
quickly to complaints filed. They have 
made every effort to correct situations 
where evidently there was solid ground 
for complaint. Some of the new graders 
apparently were overzealous in their 
work and others were probably not too 
capable; but it has also been found that 
some of the complaints were unfair and 
that they evaporated when it was sug- 
gested that they be made specific and 
the basis of a formal investigation. It 
should not be forgotten that some of 
the big packers have been, from the 
beginning, much opposed to the govern- 
ment grading service. It is easy for 
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“IKE” WALTON, 

Chairman, Reservation Committee, 
1662 Broadway, Denver, Colo. 
Dear Mr. Walton: 


Please reserve 








them, under present conditions, to con. 
tinue propaganda designed to discredit 
this service, locking ahead to the up. 
scrambling operation that will follow 
the war. Also, it is a convenient excuse 
for bearing down on the price of cattle. 
Packers give these bare stories to the 
salesmen, and they repeat them to the 
shippers. In one instance where such 
complaints had been rife, a formal in- 
vestigation made by a committee ap- 
pointed by a state organization resulted 
in a recommendation that no action be 
taken. The complaining packers buckled 
when the show-down came, and refused 
to substantiate their claims of unfair 
grading. 

For the duration, we must go along 
and, as suggested above, co-operate to 
improve the service. When the war is 
over, there should be a careful re-exam- 
ination of the whole situation and the 
grading service then re-established on a 
sound basis, taking advantage of any of 
the lessons learned during the emer- 
gency. Those who have followed the 
beef grading service from the beginning 
through all its ups and downs are firmly 
convinced that it has played a major 
part in improving the consumer demand 
for our product. 


The Beef Prospect 


N ALARMING SITUATION IS DE- 
veloping which forebodes an even 
greater shortage of beef in the late win- 
ter and spring of 1944 than was the case 
a year ago. Due to various restrictive 
bureaucratic orders, cattle are piling up 
on the farms and ranches while the sup- 
ply of beef in the markets is diminishing. 
Federally inspected cattle slaughter 
for the first nine months of 1943 was 
7,962,000 against 9,067,000 a year ago. 
Calf slaughter for the same period was 
3,402,000 against 4,205,000 a year ago. 
But the figures do not tell the full story 
because of the addition to federal in- 
spection of many packing-houses since 
emergency legislation was passed in the 
summer of 1942. On eliminating these 
additions, a comparable basis for the 
two periods shows only 7,186,000 cattle 
slaughtered in the first nine months of 
1943 against 9,046,000 during the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. In calves 
the same is true, with 3,150,000 head 
compared with 4,199,000 a year ago. 
October slaughter of cattle was 1,275,000 
against 1,280,000 a year ago; calves, 
655,000 against 578,000 a year ago. 

In the feeding situation it is seen that 
during the four months, July through 
October, the movement of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Corn Belt was the 
second smallest in five years. The total 
into the eight main Corn Belt states, 
both from markets and direct, of 1,170,- 
000 head was about 107,000 head, or 8 
per cent, below last year but 60,000 head 
larger than in 1941. In states outside the 
Corn Belt reports indicate feeding opera- 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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PROBLEMS OF PRODUCERS 


By FRANK S. BOICE 


(The following is an address made by 
Mr. Boice. who is president of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, before the annual meeting of the 
American Meat Institute, held in Chi- 
cago on October 5-7.) 


[ IS, INDEED, A VERY GREAT 
honor for me, a cattle rancher in 
southern Arizona, to be asked to address 
the annual convention of the American 
Meat Institute. I take it that the purpose 
of the invitation was to allow me to pre- 
sent to you some of the problems of the 
cattle producer and, by giving you an 
insight into these problems, promote 
better feeling and understanding be- 
tween our respective segments of the 
livestock and meat industry. Certainly 
that is my purpose here today. In times 
past, representatives of the meat pack- 
ing industry have appeared on the pro- 
gram at the annual conventions of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, and on several occasions cattle 
producers have spoken at your annual 
meetings. I am glad to continue this 
exchange, as I feel that only good can 
come of it. 


Effect of Cyclical Changes 


The problems of cattle producers are 
many and varied; some are with us con- 
stantly and others come and go. Few of 
them are of interest to meat packers, as 
they touch your business very remotely, 
if at all. But one of our major problems 
is also of vital interest to you. I refer 
to the periodic variations in the number 
of cattle in the country and the at- 
tendant changes in values. Perhaps I 
am wrong in saying that this is a prob- 
lem of the industry; more correctly 
stated, it is a characteristic of the cattle 
business which should be recognized and 
understood by all. To you it means a 
wide variation in supplies of slaughter 
cattle and sharp changes in the prices 
you must pay; to us it means short 
periods of prosperity during which many 
cattlemen expand their operations and 
too many inexperienced people come into 
the business followed by a period during 
which the unwise expansionist and the 
inexperienced go broke. It has been truly 
said of us that we increase the number 
of cattle on our ranches while prices 
are high and liquidate the increase on 
the low market. If some of you think 
that cattlemen must be just plain dumb 
to operate that kind of business, I must 
answer that we are very receptive to 
any ideas from anywhere which prom- 
ise to decrease even a little bit the wide 
difference between the peak and the 
low point of cattle numbers in the cattle 
production cycle. 

As you meat packers well know, cattle 
on the range are not beef; they are, for 
the most part, mother cows and young 
animals from which must be produced 
our future beef supply. But there is a 
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widespread belief in this country that 
during the recent period of very short 
beef supply there were at all times plenty 
of beef animals in the country ready for 
slaughter and that the shortage was 
caused by cattlemen who were holding 
back their cattle for higher prices. I re- 
gret to say that this belief was promoted 
and encouraged by men in the govern- 
ment who sought thereby to shift the 
responsibility for the shortage from their 
own shoulders where it belongs to the 
shoulders of cattlemen. To get the true 
picture, let us consider the present situa- 
tion and how it developed. 


Record Cattle Numbers 


Cattle numbers are at an all-time 
high; estimates place the total cattle 
population at the end of this year at 
81,000,000 head. Of this number, a little 
less than one-half are beef cattle. Not 
only do we have almost 7,000,000 more 
cattle in the country than ever before, 
but these cattle produce more beef and 
veal per animal unit than they would 
have 20 years ago. We mature fewer 
steers on the range than formerly; our 
steers come to slaughter younger but, 
due to changes in feeding practices, at 
approximately the same weight; the per- 
centage of mother cows in our range 
herds is higher; we produce more calves 
per animal unit. The effect of all this 
can be illustrated by the following com- 
parison: At the beginning of 1922 the 
country had 68,795,000 cattle and during 
the year we produced 7,440,000,000 
pounds of beef and veal, but to do it we 
decreased our cattle inventory by 1,249,- 
000 head; at the beginning of the year 
1940 we had slightly fewer cattle than 
in 1922 but produced over 8,000,000,000 
pounds of beef and veal and at the same 
time increased total cattle numbers by 
2,865,000 head. Truly, we have in this 
country an enormous beef producing 
plant, working, in the producing end at 
least, at maximum efficiency. 

It is fortunate for the nation that in 
time of war, with its greatly increased 


demand for beef, we have such a pro- 


ducing plant; but we must not overlook 
the fact that, if this upward trend in 
cattle numbers is not reversed soon, we 
are all in for trouble in the adjustment 
period after the war. For you it will 
mean heavy runs of cattle at lower and 
lower prices and the attendant serious 
inventory losses; for cattlemen it will 
mean liquidation of excess numbers at 
low prices and financial ruin for many. 

A study of the record shows that we 
have increased cattle numbers since 
1938—the low point of the present cattle 
cycle—by some 16,000,000 head and that 
we have done it during a period of ris- 
ing prices. We did almost the same 
thing between 1912 and 1918 when we 
increased numbers 17,000,000 head dur- 
ing a period of rising prices. But be- 
tween 1929 and 1934 we increased cattle 


numbers by 17,000,000 head during a 
period of sharply falling prices. In 1934 
the upward trend in cattle numbers was 
reversed when prices were at the lowest 
point of the cycle, and in 1918 it was 
reversed when prices were at the peak. 
Clearly price alone is not the controlling 
factor in trends of cattle numbers. 


Controlling Factors 


To find the key, I think, we must 
look to Mother Nature and to human 
nature. Obviously a cattleman cannot in- 
crease the size of his herd unless he has 
feed for the increased numbers, but if 
he has the feed, then each fall at mar- 
keting time he must make the decision 
which determines the trend of cattle 
numbers. He has old cows in his herd 
which he intends to sell because they are 
approaching the end of their usefulness 
as breeding animals, and he also has 
young heifers in the herd which are to 
replace them. But if he holds the cow 
for just one more year, next fall he will 
not only have the cow to sell but a nice 
fat calf in addition. This can be done 
with almost no additional expense, and, 
if cattle prices on next year’s market 
look attractive, our cattleman is very apt 
to decide to hold at least a part of his 
old cows. And thus cattle numbers con- 
tinue to increase. 

There are cattlemen who blame the 
so-called backing up of cattle in the 
country on the price control orders of 
OPA and the slaughter restrictions of 
the Department of Agriculture. I cannot 
agree. It is one of the few ills of the 
cattle business that I cannot in justice 
place on either of those doorsteps. We 
are simply following the old well-estab- 
lished pattern of the cattle production 
cycle, and if it leads to disaster further 
down the road we have no one to blame 
but ourselves. 

Generally speaking, we have had ex- 
cellent range conditions for several 
years past, and there has been an almost 
universal feeling among cattlemen that 
the price of cattle would not break at 
least for the duration of the war. Con- 
ditions have been right to bring about 
an increase in cattle numbers, and have 
done so. But within the last few months 
conditions have changed. Prices of all 
cattle, except a few grades of slaughter 
cattle, have dropped sharply and there 
has developed a feeling of uneasiness 
in the country regarding the future of 
cattle prices; drought, severe in places, 
has spread to large sections of the range 
country; and protein concentrates which 
are necessary for winter feeding in a 
large part of the West are difficult or 
impossible to get in adequate amounts. 
These conditions may foreshadow a be- 
ginning of the liquidation of excess num- 
bers of cattle. If a gradual decrease in 
cattle numbers begins soon, our entire 
industry and the nation will benefit; our 
industry will benefit by having liquida- 
tion take place, partially at least, while 
prices are high and by going into the 
adjustment period after the war with 
materially reduced numbers of cattle; 
the nation will benefit by having an in- 
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creased amount of beef offered while the 
need is so great. We are following 
faithfully the old, old pattern of the 
cattle production cycle and now a set of 
conditions has developed which no one 
would or could create deliberately but 
which, coming at this time, may result 
in lasting benefit to everyone. 


The war has brought new problems 
and difficulties to cattle producer and 
meat packer alike. You have had trouble 
with shortages of manpower, essential 
supplies and equipment; so has the cattle 
producer. But, if I am any judge of the 
situation, your most critical problems 
have resulted from the attempt by the 
government to control the price of meat 
to the consuming public by placing rigid 
price ceilings on meat. I have been 
close enough to the problems created to 
appreciate in some degree the difficul- 
ties under which you have been operat- 
ing. I have no doubt that the squeeze 
between the cost of slaughter livestock 
and wholesale price ceilings has been 
severe and has caused serious losses. 
The evidence of this, in the form of 
closed slaughtering plants, is at hand 
for any who wish to see. I think I 
understand why you have continued to 
pay prices for livestock that result in 
loss, but, so that you may understand 
the attitude of the average producer, I 
am compelled to say that, for him, the 
fact that you continue to pay the prices 
you do is conclusive proof that you can 
afford to pay that kind of price. 


In fairness, we must admit that to 
date price ceilings on meat have not 
hurt any cattle producer. In fact, the 
squeeze which has developed on the 
processor and the cattle feeder has 
meant a higher price for cattle to the 
‘producer. Cattlemen do not like the sit- 
uation which has developed. But what 
can we do about it even if we feel that 
the price we receive is not justified 
under the meat price ceilings? We sell 
cattle in the same competitive market 
in which you and the cattle feeder buy, 
and it would be a peculiar man indeed 
who would deliberately take less for his 
cattle than the buyer offered. 


Seeking a Solution 


Let me repeat: cattlemen do not like 
the situation which has developed any 
more than you do. They realize that it 
is seriously curtailing the production of 
beef and that a solution of the problem 
must be put into operation immediately. 
I think we realize what a solution in- 
volves: that adequate margins for both 
processor and cattle feeder must be re- 
established; that margins which were 
adequate 18 months ago are no longer 
adequate because of increased costs; and 
that, with the “hold-the-line order” in 
effect, it all adds up to materially re- 
duced prices for the cattle we produce. 
Whether we can continue to produce 
cattle in sufficient volume under these 
conditions remains to be seen, for we too 
have materially increased costs to con- 
tend with. 


Livestock organizations have been 


seeking a solution of this problem as 
diligently, I believe, as has any other 
group. In July, 1942, we formed the 
Joint Livestock Committee, on which 
cattle, sheep, and hog organizations and 
the market interests were represented. 
Our avowed purpose was to oppose the 
imposition of livestock price ceilings in 
an attempt to solve the problems cre- 
ated by the placing of price ceilings on 
meat. We have not receded in the slight- 
est degree from that position. 


As I feel sure there are some in this 
audience who still favor livestock price 
ceilings, I would like to digress for a 
moment to tell you why cattlemen are 
opposed. It is not because price ceilings 
on cattle mean lower prices to cattle 
producers. As long as the “hold-the- 
line order” stands, any solution means 
lower cattle prices. We all recognize 
that fact. We are opposed because we 
know that price ceilings on cattle would 
be totally ineffective, unworkable, and 
unenforceable. It necessitates allocation 
of cattle supplies to packers and will 
lead to permits to ship and, eventually, 
orders to ship; it means a serious reduc- 
tion in the production of beef and, as 
long as demand for beef so greatly ex- 
ceeds supply, it means the diversion of 
more beef and cattle into black market 
channels. You who want price ceilings 
on cattle do not, I suspect, think the 
problem on through. You stop thinking 
when you have found a method which 
you feel will give processors an ade- 
quate operating margin. Let us assume 
for the moment that we have price ceil- 
ings on slaughter cattle and that they 
have established a reasonable operating 
margin for processors. What have we 
done toward giving the nation an ade- 
quate supply of beef evenly distributed 
throughout the year? Nothing; we 
haven’t put one single animal in the 
feed-lot; worse than nothing, for we 
have kept many cattle out of feed-lots 
that would go in even under present 
conditions. The squeeze on cattle feed- 
ers is just as real as the squeeze on 
processors, and its effect is much more 
destructive of our beef supply. Meat 
packers and cattle producers cannot cur- 
tail their operations or quit entirely un- 
less financial ruin stares them in the 
face. Not so the cattle feeder; if the 
future of cattle feeding does not look 
attractive to him, he can and does quit. 
To the extent that he quits, our total 
beef supply suffers and beef production 
is concentrated in the fall months with 
a corresponding shortage in the late 
winter and spring. Shall we have, as 
the next logical step, price ceilings on 
feeder cattle in order to establish feeder 
margins? That is progressing from the 





impossible to the absurd. Feeder cattle 
vaiues depend on quality, weight, age, 
sex and location. How shall we get 
them graded? They are sold in stock- 
yards, auction rings, concentration 
points, and on millions of farms and 
ranches from one end of this country 
to the other. Enforcement is impos- 
sible. Can we get compliance? I know 
of no single cattleman who, with the 
best intentions in the world, would 
know how to comply with a feeder cattle 
price ceiling order. Price ceilings on 
cattle will not correct the difficulties 
that confront our industry but will serve 
only to create new ones. Cattlemen will 
continue to oppose them with every 
means at. their disposal. 


Specific Suggestions 


Our Joint Livestock Committee soon, 
found that we could get nowhere if we 
confined ourselves to opposition to live- 
stock price ceilings, and we began de- 
veloping a better solution of the prob- 
lems. We advocated uniform dollars-and- 
cents price ceilings on meat at whole- 
sale and retail levels, co-ordinated gov- 
ernment buying of meat distributed as 
widely as possible among packers, and 
federal permits for all who slaughter 
for sale. As far back as last October 
we began to realize that nothing would 
work unless the demand were brought 
in line with the supply, and we began 
advocating civilian rationing as the best 
possible method of doing this. 

And then in March of this year our 
committee had a meeting with a group 
from this body at which your represent- 
atives presented to us the results of 
your study of the problem. We were 
surprised and delighted to find that our 
independent study of the subject had de- 
veloped very closely related proposals 
for solution. The March meeting was 
followed about the first of April by a 
meeting here in Chicago attended by 
the representatives of over 100 of the 
leading livestock organizations of the 
country, and, there again, your repre- 
sentatives presented your proposals to 
livestock producers. After two days and 
most of one night of discussion and de- 
bate, livestock producers and meat pack- 
ers agreed on a meat management plan 
and formed the Livestock and Meat 
Council whose purpose was to present 
the plan to the proper officials of the 
government and to press for its com- 
plete adoption. This program of the 
council was started immediately and has 
continued from early in April up to the 
present time. 


I like to think of meat management in 
these simple terms: Rationing, because 
it restricts the amount of meat that can 
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= size, location, or personal relationship. To accomplish this purpose, we developed a plan of alloca- 
ught ‘ r ‘ ‘ 2 
- tion based on our shipments to each customer during a base period. The plan became effective 
gan 
best October 1, 1943. 
sake The allocation plan is set up to give each customer in the United States about 1/12 of his share of 
sent- Staley’s yearly production, each month. However, we realize that the rancher must receive the 
se bulk of his feed during the October-January period so that it will be available when he needs it 
ed : during the winter and early spring months. 

e- 
- As a result, we have made arrangements with our dealers serving the ranch trade to receive their 
by a entire estimated yearly allotment during the months of October, November, December and January. 
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a Our production of soybean pellets will not be quite as large as last year due to some increase in soy 
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be purchased by the civilian trade, makes 
meat supplies back up in the hands of 
wholesalers. This artificially created 
surplus the government must buy when- 
ever it is offered. Skillful adjustment 
of the point values of the different kinds 
and cuts of meat will make of this sur- 
plus the meat the government needs for 
our armed forces and for lend-lease. 
When the government buys the surplus 
it bids a price which it has determined 
to be in line with its over-all price con- 
trol policy and it gets the meat at that 
price because there is no other place for 
the meat to go. And then competition 
does the rest. The retailer can buy at 
very close to the price the government 
bids, and the consumer is protected, as 
he has always been protected in the 
past, by normal competitive forces. 


Meat Management Endorsed 


Cattle producers everywhere have en- 
dorsed meat management enthusiastic- 
ally once they understood it, even though 
it means a reduction in the price of 
cattle. It may interest you to know why 
this has been true. They feel that meat 
management, once in complete operation, 
will remove all arbitrary controls from 
the livestock and meat industry and that 
the industry will be free then to pro- 
duce, finish, process, and distribute un- 
der normal competitive conditions. 
Cattlemen believe in the competitive sys- 
tem; they believe that margins and 
prices established under free competi- 
tion will be correctly established and 
that they can be correctly established in 
no other way; and they know that with 
arbitrary restrictions removed, they will 
be able to produce the maximum amount 
of beef possible consistent with feed sup- 
plies and cattle numbers. 


We have an agency set up to ad- 
minister meat management: A War 
Meat Board created by the War Food 
Administration, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, and the quartermaster gen- 
eral of the Army. It has been operating 
for several months, but it has not made 
much progress toward complete meat 
management. The board has done many 
useful things and made many valuable 
studies, but we seem to be no nearer the 
removal of such restrictions as whole- 
sale price ceilings and set-aside orders 
than we were two months ago. No one 
has advocated that these restrictions be 
removed immediately but only that they 
be removed after rationing has so limit- 
ed civilian demand that the board has 
obtained control of meat supplies and 
the restrictions have become unneces- 
sary. The fault lies not with the board 
itself but with the Washington agencies 
which created it. The board needs but is 
sadly lacking in the authority necessary 
to accomplish its purpose. If it is im- 
possible to give it this complete author- 
ity, then the minimum requirement is 
that it have the confidence and the 
complete co-operation of the Washington 
agencies involved. That it does not have 
even this minimum requirement now is 





disregard recommendations of the board 
and to issue orders, directly affecting 
meat and directly contrary to the prin- 
ciples of meat management, without 
prior consultation with, or approval of, 
the board. As a most important illus- 
tration of this, I call your attention to 
the order establishing price ceilings on 
hogs. OPA is not co-operating with the 
War Meat Board to put meat manage- 
ment into effect, and until it does the 
board can accomplish little. 


Working Together 


I would be the last to suggest that 
because of the difficulties and discour- 
agements that have been encountered in 
our effort to have meat management 
put into complete operation, we give up 
the fight. The issues are too great, the 
results to be achieved too important to 
our industry and to the nation. We must 
continue. I see in meat management 
the best possible solution of the very 
difficult meat problem. My hope is 
that out of this meeting of the American 
Meat Institute will come the extra push 
that is required to put meat manage- 
ment over. I pledge you the continued 
full co-operation of cattlemen in the ac- 
complishment of that purpose. 

Good will and understanding have not 
always characterized the relations be- 
tween cattle producers and meat pack- 
ers. My earliest remembrance of a cattle 
growers’ meeting is of an acrimonious 
debate which I heard over the Packers 
and Stockyards Act some 25 years ago. 
Cattlemen thought that packers, in or- 
der to defeat this legislation, were try- 
ing and very nearly succeeding in break- 
ing up their producer organizations. 
That period, almost forgotten now, was 
characterized by anything but good will 
and understanding. And as recently as 
eight months ago many producers felt 
that packers were throwing in with the 
theorists of OPA to saddle our industry 
with a totally unworkable set of live- 
stock price ceilings. We couldn’t distin- 
guish friend from foe among you. But 
with the development of the meat man- 
agement plan, its endorsement by pro- 
ducer organizations everywhere, the for- 
mation of the Livestock and Meat Coun- 
cil, and the efforts of the council and 
its member organizations to have meat 
management adopted and put into full 
operation by the government has come 
a period of understanding and co-opera- 
tion without precedent in our relation- 
ships. It has done us good to work to- 
gether for a common objective. 

Those of us who wish this period of 
good will to continue must not overlook 
one important fact. The blunt truth is 
that livestock producers, who operate al- 
most entirely in individually owned, 
small sized units, who have only to a 
limited extent been able to organize for 
orderly marketing of their product, are 
suspicious and fearful of the concen- 
trated power and wealth of meat pack- 
ers. We know that you buy in a com- 
petitive market and that you must buy 
livestock as cheaply as possible. But it 


quite obvious to all. OPA continues tois a little hard for a producer to be 
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philosophical about it if he has his cattle 
on the market on the day that you find 
it possible to “take off” a quarter or a 
half-dollar on the price. He is apt to 
think and say that the packers ganged 
up on him and took him to a cleaning, 
The quieting of that fear is no easy task. 
It can’t be done if we each of us give 
our attention exclusively to our own gelf- 
ish interests and ruthlessly disregards 
the interests of the other; it can be done 
if, in a spirit of fairness, we each try io 
understand the viewpoint and problems 
of the other; and, above all else, it can 
be done if, now while our country is at 
war and needing all the beef that we 
can possibly produce, we continue to 
work unselfishly for the maximum pro- 
duction of beef. We will by so doing 
establish mutual understanding and con- 
fidence each in the other. During the 
last few months while we have been 
working together the area of agreement 
has widened and the area of disagree- 
ment has become of less and less im- 
portance. Suspicion has quieted; confi- 
dence has grown. That is the road we 
all want to travel in the future and I, 
for one, think we will do so. 


EFFECT OF FEED 


(In Bulletin No. 83, Series 5, by the 
range management division of the Soil 
Conservation Service, Albuquerque, 
N. M., is found an interesting report of 
the effect of “increased feed per cow— 
its effect on wartime beef cattle produc- 
tion and range forage improvement.” 
We reprint the bulletin below.—Eb.) 


HAT OVERGRAZING, LIGHT COW 

and calf weights, low calf crops, high 
death losses, and low forage production 
are all linked together is a fact agreed 
upon by stockmen and others concerned 
with livestock management. The effects 
of overgrazing on plant vigor and vol- 
ume growth of forage have been widely 
recognized. But the effect of increased 
or reduced feed per animal on produc- 
tion per head of livestock and on total 
livestock production has not received 
equal emphasis. 


The underlying connection between re- 
duced feed per animal, light weights, 
low calf crops, etc., is primarily the fact 
that about 60 per cent of the total feed 
consumed by a well-nourished beef cow 
goes into maintenance and the remain- 
ing 40 per cent into gain or production. 
A growing calf uses more than one-half 
of its total feed for maintenance. If the 
amount of feed available to the animal 
is reduced because of overstocking or 
low forage production, the same amount 
of feed is still required for maintenance, 
leaving a lesser amount to be reflected 
in gain. 

It follows then, that the key to this 
whole chain of related factors is that 
of providing, in one way or another, in- 
creased feed per animal. And studies 
which have been made, the experience 
of livestock growers, plus a little arith- 
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DON'T SHORT YOUR ae TWO WAYS 


P TO A third more cattle. At least a third less protein 
feed. That in round numbers sums up today’s feed 
situation. 


In spite of everything the cottonseed processors can do, there 
is an acute shortage of cottonseed cake. 


This, of course, means a serious protein deficiency. But that 
is not all! Cottonseed cake is also a rich source of vital phos- 
phorus. This is another reason why cottonseed cake is 
so popular in the range country where great areas are 
seriously lacking in this necessary feed element. 


Cattlemen everywhere know how serious phosphorus defi- 
ciency is. They have seen the depraved appetites which result 
from its lack. They know that without phosphorus you can’t 
count on strong, healthy calves. 


MoorMans 


MINERAL FEEDS 
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The cottonseed processors are doing everything humanly pos- 
sible to supply you with beef-making protein feed. 


Meanwhile, you need not short your cattle TWO ways! Your 
cattle can get phosphorus, plus all the other minerals they 
need, from MoorMan’s Range Minerals. 


E. W. Hunt, prominent Texas cattleman, used to keep two 
men riding range just to keep cattle from dying with bones 
in their throats. Within six months after he started feeding 
MoorMan’s Minerals, he let one of the men go. He was no 
longer needed. 


Range cattle always need more minerals than they can get 
from grass. Now, with the added phosphorus deficiency 
caused by shortage of cottonseed, MoorMan’s Range Minerals 
become doubly necessary and profitable. 


Moorman Mfg. Co., Dept. W-102, Quincy, Illinois. 


I don’t want to short my cattle two ways. 
Please send me more information. 
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TABLE 1—EFFECT OF FEED PER COW ON SELECTED FACTORS 
OF BEEF PRODUCTION 


Beef Production Factors. 


ree er COW TIGL) sess 
Pe SE NE CTI) cscs 
ene MUNI IE III nn ieesigets cempateccenec 


Pounds of Nutrients Per Cow Per Year* 
(5 lbs. feed for 1 lb. cow) 


4840 4550 4310 4070 3820 3570 3320 
eae 1000 900 850 800 750 700 650 
mali 400 380 360 340 320 300 280 


909 80 70 60 50 40 = 30 


Nutrients per lb. of beef produced (lbs.)...... 1seteasa Tra BS 
Beef sold per 1,000 lbs. of nutrients (lbs.).. 88 78 69 60 49 40 29 


Calf weight (per cent of total sales)........ 
Percentage of feed to maintenance of cow 


70 68 66 62 57 51 40 


sie 60-62 64 66 68 70 £72 


*Includes Feed for calves and replacement heifers. 


TABLE 2—BEEF PRODUCTION FROM 484,000 POUNDS OF 
NUTRIENTS CONSUMED BY HERDS OF VARYING NUMBERS 


Item. 100 


Nutrients per cow (lbs.).............. 4,840 4,550 4,310 4,070 3,820 


Cow sient (es... ............ 1,000 
Calves vaised (no.)................. 90 
Heifer calves for replacement 
(no.) 16 
Calves for sale (no.).................---.- 74 
own Zor-Bale (0; ) 0050s 13 


Total weight calves sold (Ibs.)....29,800 26,000 21,900 17,900 13,800 9,800 
Total weight of cows sold (Ibs.)..13,000 11,900 11,400 11,000 10,200 9,400 


Number of Cows in Herd. 


106 =: 112 119 126 =. 1135 146 
3,570 3,320 
900 850 800 750 700 650 


85 78 71 63 54 44 


16 17 19 20 22 
69 61 52 43 32 
13 13 14 14 13 
5,700 
8,500 


Total weight of cattle sold (lbs.)..42,800 37,900 33,300 28,900 24,000 19,200 14,200 


metic, show conclusively that increased 
feed per animal does pay dividends in 
all phases of range and livestock con- 
ditions and production. 


Briefly stated, the result of these 
studies on beef cattle production in the 
West indicates that more pounds of beef 
can be produced and forage production 
increased and improved if a herd is ad- 
justed to available feed so that cows 
will reach maximum weight and produce 
high calf crops. 


In the tables which follow, it is neces- 
sary to express all feed requirements in 
terms of “digestible nutrients,” since 
various kinds of feed have different nu- 
tritional values. Roughly, two pounds 
of cured range forage are considered the 
equivalent of one pound of digestible 
forage. 


Table No. 1 shows, in its simplest con- 
clusions, the result of feeding to produce 
optimum cow weights.* 


Another way of expressing the effect 
of increased feed per animal is to begin 
with a certain amount of feed, say 
484,000 pounds of digestible nutrients, 
or about 968,000 pounds of cured range 
forage, which is approximately the opti- 
mum forage requirement for 100 cows 
maturing at about 1,000 pounds each, 
and compare the production of a 100-cow 
herd with that of larger herds consum- 
ing the same amount of feed. These 
comparisons are shown in table No. 2. 


Out of many striking comparisons 
Table No. 2 offers, perhaps the most 
interesting is the final one of total 


*Figures used in this paper are based 
on studies made by the New Mexico Agricultural 
Experiment Station and on work by T. W. Gul- 
lickson and C. H. Eckles, of the Minnesota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, as reported on Page 
627 of the USDA Yearbook, Food and Life. 
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pounds of beef sold. The 100-cow herd, 
with enough feed to mature 1,000-pound 
cows, can produce 28,600 more pounds 
of marketable beef than a herd of 146 
cows getting the same total quantity of 
feed, in which case the reduced feed per 
animal limits the individual cow weight 
to 650 pounds. 


Experience of western stockmen and 
studies by the experiment stations show 
that, ordinarily, increasing the quantity 
of feed per head also decreases death 
losses from poison weeds, calving, and 
general weakness. In more detailed 
computations from which Tables Nos. 1 
and 2 have been derived, death losses 
were assumed to vary from 2 per cent 
in cow herds of 1,000-pound cows to 6 
per cent in herds of 650-pound cows. 
For two-year-olds, the death losses va- 
ried from 1.8 per cent to 3.6 per cent, 
and for yearlings, from 1.5 per cent to 
3.3 per cent in the two classes of herds. 


It should not be presumed that nutri- 
tion explains all the variations in calf 
crops, death losses, or weights of ani- 
mals. Altho many factors of ranch man- 
agement play a part, a plenteous supply 
of feed per animal is the keynote to effi- 
cient production. We cannot punish 
range without punishing livestock. 


Most stockmen and livestock special- 
ists agree that excessive grazing of 
range land results in reduced forage 
over a period of years and a reduced 
amount of feed for each animal in any 
year. It is recognized that animals must 
travel farther to get feed on an over- 
grazed range, just as it is recognized 
that overgrazing has a damaging effect 
on plant vigor, on the volume of forage, 
and on the proper conservation of soil 
and moisture, the basic essentials of all 
agriculture. 


Just now it is particularly important 
to know that cattlemen can actually 


produce more beef with any given 
amount of forage if they will be sure 
their herds are adjusted so that every 
animal gets sufficient feed for optimum 
production. In this way the range lands 
of the West can produce more beef go 
vitally needed for victory in this war 
which has placed on ranchers and farm. 
ers of this country the greatest respon. 
sibility in the history of American agri- 
culture. 


MEAT IN THE DIET 


(The following is a talk by Edward 
N. Wentworth, director of Armour’s 
Live Stock Bureau, at a meeting of the 
Feed Institute of Iowa in Des Moines 
on October 13.—ED.) 


| igs OPENING MY REMARKS I WISH 

to agree 100 per cent with Mr. 
Thomas as to the calorie contribution 
of cereals and their importance as car- 
riers for so many items in the diet. 
However, the average American has 
paid little attention to current propa- 
ganda which would substitute cereals 
for meat in his diet. Typical appears 
the Arizonan who said, “Well, I reckon 
cutting out meat might save—after all 
we wouldn’t need dishes or table tools. 
But I’d have to build a feed trough in 
the kitchen and haul in the cake, hulls 
and hay, then drive my wife in. The 
children could foller just like calves do; 
but it’s going to be powerful troublesome 
to stake her out between times so she 
can keep the lawn grazed off.” 

The real question is whether it is 
easier to substitute more vegetable foods 
in the diet as the meat shortage becomes 
more intense, or to co-ordinate action 
toward greater meat production. The 
first course calls for the mere exercising 
of bureaucratic authority; the second, 
foresight and co-operation among gov- 
ernmental agencies. 

Three aspects of the question possess 
immediate interest—racial, nutritional, 
and economic. To mention the racial 
question first may put the cart before 
the horse, but the meat-eating races 
have been, and will be, the dominant 
races of the earth. Straight cereal diets 
permit maintenance and survival, but 
meat adds the punch for victory. Opti- 
mum nutrition is needed, not the mere 
meeting of average requirements. 

In primitive days the hunter tribes 
subjugated and ruled the agricultural 
tribes. When Spain colonized our South- 
west, she overcame the light meat-eat- 
ers—Pueblo tribes that depended on 1r- 
rigating and tilling the soil—but it re- 
quired three centuries and the United 
States Army to conquer the meat-eating 
hunters—Apaches, Comanches, and the 
Navajos. 

However, civilization proved that plant 
culture was necessary to furnish suffi- 
cient calories for human work, and the 
nations that built the modern world be- 
came expert in the culture of wheat, rice 
and other cereals, Yet the races that 
controlled the course of empire were 
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IS THERE 


Perhaps the most highly competitive 
market in the world is that on which 
American livestock producers sell their 
cattle, sheep and hogs. The competi- 
tion in buying of livestock is so keen 
that those who handle and process 
meat animals average to pay out for 
their raw material (livestock) about 
75 per cent of their total income from 
the sale. of meat and by-products, and 
their annual earnings on the meat and 
by-products which they sell represent 
only an infinitesimal part of a penny 
per pound of product. 


Nothing in the world, other than the 
keenest kind of competition in both the 
buying of livestock and the selling of 
the products, would hold profits of the 
processors to such small figures (one- 
fifth of a cent a pound in 1941). 


The competition is so keen that even 
old and well established firms are un- 


der constant pressure to obtain suf- 
ficient raw materials. The available 
supply of livestock is what determines 
the volume of the meat business and, 
if a competitor is allowed to buy an 
ever-increasing portion of the market 
receipts, that competitor will inevitably 


increase his volume of business at the | 


expense of other competitors in the 
trade. 


So it is constantly necessary for us to 
watch the operations of competitors 
and to match their efforts in the mat- 
ter of obtaining supplies that we may 
not lose ground and fall back in our 
business which we have been years in 
building up. 


It is this “watch and match the other 
fellow” situation which makes the 
packing business the most highly com- 
petitive in the world and holds the 
profits to such small figures. 


ARMOUR and COMPANY 


December, 1948 
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still the meat-eaters—Persians, Greeks, 
Romans, Spaniards, Dutch, and English. 

Perhaps they dominated because they 
were meat-eaters. Perhaps they were 
meat-eaters because they were so virile 
that they could take by force this most 
appetizing of natural foods from their 
competitors. But the answer at this 
moment is academic. We cannot spare 
time in the middle of a war to solve 
such a question. 


Even more dangerous is to attempt 
limiting meat consumption unnecessarily, 
for history certainly demonstrates the 
intimate association between the meat- 
eating habit and racial leadership. 
China’s national decadence came when 
her population had to rely on a limited 
diet of rice. Japan emerged from feud- 
alism to empire when, a half century 
ago, her soldiers were given a full meat 
ration, and gained the virility, weight 
and stature that make them our for- 
midable opponents of today. I realize 
that we must not overlook the Chinese 
virtues of tolerance and _ philosophy 
which developed while her national in- 
fluence dwindled, nor can we condone the 
Japanese barbarism which became physi- 
ologically effective only when a meat 
diet provided the basic strength to im- 
plement her medieval impulses. 


What underlies such a racial revival? 
From a physical standpoint much must 
be attributed to the nutritional level. 
Meat “has what it takes.” The utiliza- 
tion of cereals suitable for human food 
in the production of meat and eggs 
seems wasteful to an economist, for only 
part of the calories of cereals reappear 
in the meat. But the measure of energy 
does not tell the whole story. Corn 
stalks, straw, cottonseed hulls—all pos- 
sess compounds that can yield energy. 
Yet there is something in meat that 
gives the final urge that brings victory, 
that gives the American worker the es- 
sential nervous energy as well as mus- 
cular, which we must not sacrifice willy- 
nilly. 

Can the human being utilize cereals 
as effectively as meat? The answer is 
“no.” Various tests have shown the ad- 
vantage of the appetizing and palatable 
nature of meat for the majority of 
humans. No one “treats” his friend to 
soybeans, rice, oatmeal, or buckwheat 
cakes when steak, roast, fish, or fowl 
are available! Meat stimulates the diges- 
tive activity more than any other food, 
satisfies hunger longer, and gives more 
staying power. Meat has a greater va- 
riety of nutrients concentrated within 
it and has more of the essential com- 
pounds of nutrition than do the cereals. 
To equal the protein in one ordinary 
serving of meat, two servings of soy- 
beans are required; three of dried beans; 
four of macaroni; seven of oatmeal; and 
16 of cornflakes. If we are to fight, or 
if we are to work, we must remember 
that there is a limit beyond which the 
human stomach cannot stretch. 

Meat is our chief, best and most va- 
ried source of proteins. Now, when 
dietitians prescribe food like medicine 
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instead of satisfying appetites, and when 
vitamins and health are advertised as 
synonymous, the public forgets our needs 
for proteins, fats and minerals. And 
meat ranks higher than any other food 
in protein quality, both as to variety 
and biological value. It is high in, or 
adequate for, most minerals and it is 
especially rich in the “B” vitamins. 

Among the forgotten proteins should 
be mentioned the building blocks of body 
tissue, the amino-acids. Dr. Rose, of the 
University of Illinois, has shown that 
there are eight amino-acids absolutely 
essential to the proper body functioning 
and maintenance of the adult. These 
are present in meat, but even the best 
cereal is adequately furnishd with only 
six. Corn, wheat, and soybeans (if I 
may be permitted to call the latter a 
cereal) are strikingly deficient in me- 
thionine, while corn and wheat are low 
also in trytophane and lysin. Soybeans 
are so low in cystine that swine on high 
soybean rations require active supple- 
menting. Human experience so far is too 
limited to permit a comparison. 


During a war we cannot chance the 
severe limitation of meat in the diet, 
with its rich sources of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, pantothenic acid, and niacin, even 
though they may be provided syntheti- 
cally and supplementarily. Synthetic 
nutrients supply only their individual 
contribution to the diet, and omit many 
associated food factors present in nat- 
ural foods, whose particular importance 
has not yet been ascertained. As indi- 
viduals we may survive on the substi- 
tute nutrients offered, but who knows 
that synthetics can give the “kick to 
win”? We must not take this chance 
until all methods for securing essential 
meats are blocked. From the standpoint 
of national survival, the dreaded infla- 
tion spiral would create far less na- 
tional wreckage than a lack of essential 
amino-acids. The absence of even one 
such amino-acid causes tremendous fa- 
tigue and irritability to develop, and the 
normal body carries a storage of such 
amino-acids adequate for only a few 
days. I repeat, “meat has what it 
takes” for the normal adult human, and 
today is not the day for the gratification 
of dietary and economic curiosity. 


Finally, we face the economic prob- 
lem. Fifty-five per cent of American 
land can produce grass only. Livestock 
offers the only means of converting this 
to human food. Can we afford to dis- 
card this tremendous reservoir for meat 
and milk production? 


In the fattened beef angnal and lamb 
only a third to two-fifths of the final 
weight involves the partial use of cereal 
feeds. The rest before fattening comes 
from water, dams’ milk, grass, and har- 
vested roughage. Figures on corn con- 
sumption show that only 12.2 per cent 
of the whole crop is used in beef mak- 
ing and only 0.4 per cent is used in 
lamb production. 

Human consumption of cereals calls 
for more seasonal labor, farm machin- 
ery and transportation facilities, espe- 


cially at points of production and proe. 
essing, if we are to eat more cereals 
Who will attempt to iron out the map. 
power question and adjust the whole 
problem to the policies of the War Pro. 
duction Board and the Office of Defense 
Transportation? 

No American citizen is unwilling % 
change our system of production and 
consumption if it will speed the proge- 
cution of the war, but he does not Zee] 
assured that the lowered standard of 
nutrition advised by theorists from other 
fields of science, or faddists from ou 
own, is desirable except as a last resort, 
and he opposes planning in that direc- 
tion until all other means are exhausted. 
The maximum in nutrition is as impor- 
tant on the war and home fronts as the 
maximum of equipment and materiel js 
important on the battlefront. 


Nevada Convention 


EMBERS OF THE NEVADA 

State Cattle Association meeting 
in annual convention Nov. 4-5 at Elko 
heard featured speeches by Nevada’s 
Senator Pat McCarran and F. E. Mollin, 
executive secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, in 
which both men referred to the con- 
stantly growing influence of govern- 
ment regulation over the livestock in- 
dustry. In the annual address of the 
association’s president, W. M. Gilmore 
urged co-operation of labor, transporta- 
tion, and other interests vitally contrib- 
uting to the greatest possible output 
of meat. The address gave a general 
review of livestock problems. Vice- 
President George Smith, Ruby Valley, 
Nev., responded to the welcoming ad- 
dress, and Secretary C. A. Sewell re- 
ported the Nevada organization to be 
in excellent condition. 

Citing various instances of the re- 
moval of land from the public domain, 
McCarran told the cattlemen that ex- 
ecutive orders which reduce the use of 
the public domain are a threat to all 
western states. He said that people in 
the East, not understanding western 
conditions, are continually seeking to 
restrict the use of public lands which 
they consider a gift to western stock- 
men. The senator discussed also the 
controversial Senate Bill No. 1152, tell- 
ing his listeners that the government 
already has the right to reduce wild 
life on the public domain. Stockmen 
generally have opposed the bill, which 
would turn control of wild life over to 
the government, and McCarran declared 
that his interest in the bill lies in the 
curtailment of executive directives and 
a desire to awaken Nevadans to exist- 
ing conditions. Hearings which have 
been held in various parts of the West 
in the public lands investigation have 
included discussions of the measure. 

Mr. Mollin pointed out that while the 
livestock business has had to endure less 
government regulation than most indus- 
tries, such regulations are now gradu- 
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You can say that about the departments of 


* Swift & Company as well as about the busi- 


ness of farming. 

We diversify our operations, just as some 
farmers diversify theirs, to make an over all 
profit more likely—even though some prod- 
ucts may not be profitable in any one year. 

So, over a period of years, there has never 
been a year when some departments did not 
make money and some lose. For example, 
the less favorable earnings of our fresh meat 
departments during 1943 were offset by im- 
proved earnings in the non-meat departments. 


Diversification and Research 


Planning and research are necessary in farm- 
ing and in our business if we are to get the 
most out of diversification. Farm planning 
must include: 

1. As large a proportion of profitable crops 
as possible, 

2. Protection of soil fertility, and 

3. Sufficient volume of work to allow eff- 
cient use of labor, power and machinery. 

Our planning is similar — just substitute 
a few terms such as products for crops and you 
have it. 

State agricultural colleges and the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture conduct experiments 


when all types of farming ore 
unprofitable; and never a year 


when all types pay.” 


and furnish information to farmers and live- 
stock producers. Swift & Company depends 
upon research to develop new products and 
methods. Thus research makes practical 
diversification possible. Research and diver- 
sification provide more and better outlets for 
the producer’s livestock, and improve living 
conditions for consumers. 


Partial List of 
Products of Swift & Company’s 
Diversification 


Gelatin, Peanut Butter, Ice Cream, 
Butter, Dried, Frozen, and Shell Eggs, 
Shortening, Poultry, Margarine, Cheese, 
Powdered Milk, Salad and Cooking Oil, 
Soap, Washing Powders, Cleansers, 
Fertilizer, Glycerine, Dog Food, Meat 
and Meat By-Products. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


Through many years, Swift & Company’s net 
profits from ALL sources have averaged 
but a fraction of a penny a pound. 
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ally crowding in there. Stockmen rep- 
resentatives planned to go to Washing- 
ton Nov. 15, he stated, to register oppo- 
sition to the new live animal ceilings. 
“We do not want subsidies,” he said, 
“and few stockmen favor them.” Sec- 
retary Mollin made reference to the 
23,000,000,000-pound meat production for 
1943 and credited the livestock industry 
with a remarkable job carried on under 
severe handicaps. He warned stockmen, 
however, to consider the size of their 
herds and make such adjustments as 
are necessary to bring numbers to a 
safe level. 

Other speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded Dr. C. H. Kennedy, veterinarian, 
who read a paper on anaplasmosis; Vir- 
gil E. Starr, regional grazier, who spoke 
on grazing service activities in north- 
eastern Nevada; Vernon Metcalf, secre- 
tary of the Nevada Production Credit 
Association, discussing the feed situa- 
tion; Russell Thorp, secretary of the 
Wyoming Live Stock Growers’ Associa- 
tion; C. E. Favre, of the Forest Service 
in Ogden, Utah; and Huling Ussery, of 
the Reno grazing office. 


Approximately 200 stockmen and their 
wives were present at the annual ban- 
quet held the night of Nov. 4. A fea- 
ture of the banquet was presentation of 
a headstall by Earl Wright, association 
member, to Hugh R. Bieroth, of Moun- 
tain City, for bringing the most new 
members into the organization during 
the past year. The headstall was do- 
nated by the Nevada Bank of Com- 


merce. Speakers at the banquet included 
Walter Gilmer, association president; 
William B. Wright, Deeth, past presi- 
dent; F. E. Mollin; Russell Thorp; 
Harley Harmon, secretary of the Ne- 
vada Motor Transport Association; and 
Otto Schulz, of the University of Ne- 
vada extension service. 


The Nevada cattlemen registered op- 
position in their resolutions to the con- 
tinuation or extension of government 
subsidies. Purchasing power is at an 
all-time high and meat ceilings should 
be on a basis high enough to promote 
the necessary production of meat ani- 
mals, they said. 


They asked that the price ceiling or- 
der on cattle be “rescinded at once,” 
believing the order impractical and un- 
workable and that it will have a de- 
moralizing effect on livestock produc- 
tion and marketing. 

Re-establishment of packer quotas, 
lifted on September 1 for two months 
and again in November for another 
month, was opposed. It is of first im- 
portance that consumers in every local- 
ity should have access to meat sufficient 
to honor their ration coupons, and the 
lifting order helped distribution, they 
said. 

Meatless days for restaurants, as sug- 
gested for Nevada by the OPA, was 
objected to. All should be free to man- 
age their own diets, the resolution de- 
clared. It further asked that rationing 
of meat be divorced from the rationing 
of other foods. 


“No matter how you travel you're safer 
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in quantities. 


One of the resolutions suggested that 
if ceiling prices are to be invoked, costs 
of production be kept in line with the 
price or the prices themselves be aq. 
justed to compensate for increases jp 
cost of production. 


Senate Bill 1152, which deals with 
federal control over wildlife, was op- 
posed; legislation to give legal statys 
to the forest advisory boards and defip- 
ing their duties, with a provision pro. 
hibiting cuts in forest permits for the 
purpose of distribution, was urged; mod- 
ification of the sanitary restrictions jp 
existing laws was opposed; further ex. 
penditure in cricket control was op. 
posed; and study of control of anaplas- 
mosis was urged in the resolutions. 


Legislation was urged that would pro- 
vide “that no further opportunities be 
afforded the executive or administrative 
branches to make further raids upon 
these (public) lands, or continue ad- 
ministrative practices not consistent with 
provisions of the Taylor act; specific 
amendments to the Taylor act, the need 
for which was clearly indicated in the 
(McCarran) hearings; a clearly defined 
public land policy as to government land 
purchases for any purpose. 

It was recommended that “the same 
effort, use of radio, publicity, and high 
pressure sales practices be employed to 
glorify and stress the soundness of re- 
duction in non-essential government ex- 
penditures as well as careful checking 
of war costs” as was used in selling 
bonds. 













Cutter Pelmenal contains both the organism which 
causes true hemorrhagic septicemia and the one to 
which pulmonary infections associated with shipping 
fever are often ascribed. 

Remember, too, Pelmenal — like Blacklegol and 
Charbonol—is aluminum hydroxide adsorbed. This 
special chemical fortification holds the vaccine. in the 
animal's tissues, releasing it slowly. 


For surer control use Pelmenal! 10¢ a dose; Iess, 


CUTTER Laboratories 7 oe Calif. + Since 1897 
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| ASSOCIATION NOTES 


JUNIORS URGED TO ATTEND 
AMERICAN NATIONAL MEETING 


The American National Live Stock 
Association would like to have a sizable 
attendance of juniors from the various 
states when that organization convenes 
at Denver, Colo., Jan. 18-15. A special 
breakfast meeting is scheduled for the 
juniors. Betty Lo Aiken, president of 
the Arizona junior association, which 
with the Nebraska group plays a lead- 
ing role in activities of the juniors, is 
anxious to have a good showing. 


MEETINGS IN CALIFORNIA 


A record gathering of cattlemen of the 
Tulare County Branch of the California 
Cattlemen’s Association at Porterville on 
October 8 heard talks by President Loren 
Bamert of the California association; 
Earl D. Schlaman, manager of the Pa- 
cific States Livestock Producers’ Asso- 
ciation; E. Clyde Harris, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Livestock Identification; Dan C. 
McKinney, secretary of the California 
association; and Sheriff S. B. Sherman. 
.. . Cattlemen of San Benito County 
gathered at Hollister to organize in mid- 
October the San Benito County Cattle- 
men’s Association, naming John Baum- 
gartner as president, F. D. Tully as vice- 
president, and T. B. Hawkins as secre- 
tary. .. . Humboldt County Cattlemen’s 
Association members met on October 23 


in Eureka to hear California association 
officials on livestock topics. Officers 
elected included Herb C. Russ, president; 
Fred Christie, vice-president; and Miss 
LaLoie C. Wyegle, secretary. ... Kern 
County Cattlemen’s Association mem- 
bers adopted at a mid-October meeting 
at Bakersfield resolutions endorsing the 
meat management plan advocated by the 
livestock and meat industry; opposing 
ceiling prices on livestock; opposing the 
subsidy-rollback program. . Modoc 
County Cattlemen’s Association members 
re-elected Fred Ash, Fort Bidwell, as 
president, and Sharkey Dorris, secretary. 
The members voted to continue the “calf 
plan” which has been followed in the sec- 
tion with great success. Under the plan, 
proceeds of a calf sale are distributed 20 
per cent to the Modoc association, 40 per 
cent to California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion, and 40 per cent to the American 
National Live Stock Association. . .. 
Members of the Tehama County Cattle- 
men’s Association meeting at Red Bluff 
recently elected Charles Stover, Red 
Bluff, president; Jack McKenzie, vice- 
president; and Sidney Watson, secretary. 


ASKS FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


In a recent speech before the annual 
meeting of the Tanners’ Council of Amer- 
ica in New York City, Will J. Miller, sec- 
retary of the Kansas Live Stock Associa- 
tion, told his audience about the live- 
stock and meat industry’s plan for man- 





aging meat and listed four “wants” of 
the cattlemen: (1) A definite statement 
of what is wanted in the way of beef 
production—weights desired, type, vol- 
ume, and degree of finish; (2) halt in 
the threat of live animal ceilings and 
price rollbacks; (3) recognition for the 
feeder and his industry as essential to 
the beef producing program; and (4) 
revision of ceilings on grain-fed_ beef 
more accurately to reflect a fair rela- 
tionship between cattle prices and feed- 
ing costs. 


NEED FEED GRAINS 


In a letter to the regional director of 
the Commodity Credit Corporation, Wal- 
ter B. Schrock, president of the Okano- 
gan County Live Stock Association, 
urged all possible speed in getting sup- 
plies of feed grain to cattlemen in the 
area. His letter quoted a recent resolu- 
tion of the association: “Members are 
faced with a requirement for large quan- 
tities of feed grains to supplement their 
limited hay supplies to maintain their 
livestock herds and continue the produc- 
tion of meats. A number of stockmen 
have purchased CCC-owned wheat as 
feed and others have orders now ac- 
cepted by CCC. Some of these orders 
have been on file for two months or 
longer since acceptance by the corpora- 
tion. Other orders are yet to be placed 
for feed wheat. The time when this 
feed grain is needed has arrived.” 





Don’t let the name deceive you! 


Whether you’re shipping or not, 
your stock can still get 


“SHIPPING FEVER”! 





So-called “shipping fever” is not necessarily a shipping 
disease. True, the hardships associated with shipping are 
teal offenders—in weakening the animal, and thus mak- 
ing it a prey to the organisms of “shipping fever.” 


_ However, any condition that has a tendency to devital- 
ize and lower the animal's resistance can bring on this 
costly, highly infectious disease. Severe climatic changes 
on your Own range can do it. Long hard drives to and 


from winter and summer ranges, or drastic changes in feed, 
too, can bring on the trouble just as surely as shipment. 


Some Stockmen Know This... 


More and more cattlemen are getting smart about hem- 
orrhagic septicemia (shipping fever)... just as they got 


Cutter Blacklegol. 





smart about blackleg. They've found they can lick it with 
Cutter PELMENAL ... and routine vaccination. Just as 
they've licked blackleg . . . by routine vaccination with 


PELMENAL, you know, is chemically fortified like 
Blacklegol. Aluminum hydroxide adsorption feeds the 
vaccine into the animal’s tissues more slowly, acts like 
repeated small doses of ordinary vaccines. 


In Your Particular Locality... 


Maybe you're taking shipping fever losses every year. 
Why not stop the trouble before it starts? Vaccinate season- 
ally—get the habit of using Cutter PELMENAL routinely! 


Please bear with us... if there are occasional short delays in obtain- 
ing Cutter Products. The war comes first—and our production of 
vaccines, serums, antitoxins, intravenous solutions, blood plasma, 
etc., for the men of the armed forces naturally is calling for the 
greater part of our facilities. 


UT LaLa Tatts drug store cannot supply you, order direct from nearest Cutter branch .. . 


Tey Angeles - 


December, 1943 


Seattle - Ft. Worth - San Antonio - 


Denver - 
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Regina +» Vancouver - Winnipeg 











































































































































































































































































































Range Management Hishlishts 


By David F. Costello, Rocky Mountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, Fort Collins, Colo. 





On the Jornada Experimental Range 
in southern New Mexico a decrease of 
10 per cent in utilization of black grama 
by cattle for each additional mile from 
a watering place was observed out to a 
maximum distance studied of three and 
one-half miles. 

* * * 


The price of three-year-old steers in 
1867 was $86 in Massachusetts; $46.32 
in Nebraska; while in Texas it was 
$9.16. When the armies of the Confed- 
eracy returned to their homes, Texans 
found that the only markets for their 
great herds were to the north and east. 
Thus started the first great movement 
of cattle to eastern markets and to the 
central and northern plains. 


* * * 


The price of cattle paid by feeders in 
the 1942-43 season and the rate of gain 
were not related, according to a co-oper- 
ative study made by several Colorado 
cattle feeders and the Colorado State 
College Experiment Station. Some cattle 
purchased at less than average prices 
made better than normal gains, offset- 
ting high operating and feed costs. 


* * * 


In Czecho-Slovakia and other coun- 
tries of Europe pastures are commonly 
fenced into small divisions to facilitate 
rotation of various classes of livestock. 
Under the one-day system, the best 
milking cows begin the grazing, followed 


Food Production Goals 


Food production goals for 1944 
finally arrived at, as announced 
by the War Food Administration, 
“will again meet the nation’s 
heavy wartime requirements for 
food, fats, and fibers.” Increases 
over this year will be attempted in 
the production of milk, eggs, corn, 
hay, wheat, soybeans, peanuts, cot- 
ton, flax, sugar, and vegetables. 
Reductions will be made in chick- 
ens, turkeys, and meat animals. To 
meet the goals, 380,000,000 acres 
must be planted, compared with 
about 364,000,000 acres in 1948. 
The goal in cattle and calves calls 
for a total number on Dec. 31, 
1944, of 76,842,000 compared with 
80,800,000 expected at the end of 
1948; beef cows, 11,970,000 com- 
pared with 12,466,000 at end of 
1943; sheep and lambs, 51,901,000 
compared with 52,900,000; sows to 
farrow, spring and fall, 17,223,000 
compared with 20,655,000 in 1943. 





on the second day by average dairy cows 
and on the third day by young stock. 
Other rotation systems include cattle, 
sheep, hogs, and geese. 

* * * 

Prompt disposal of dead animals by 
complete burning or deep burial is a 
recognized means of disease control. 
Anthrax and other communicable dis- 
eases may be spread by flies, dogs, buz- 
zards, crows, and vermin, and the soil 
may become contaminated by bodily dis- 
charges if the carcass is left to decay. 

* * * 

On semi-desert grasslands, the South- 
western Forest and Range Experiment 
Station found that side oats grama and 
Arizona cottongrass were highly palat- 
able to cattle in summer. In fall and 
winter, cattle preferred an entirely dif- 
ferent group of grasses, including curly 
mesquite, black grama, and California 
threeawn. In the dry spring season, two 
grasses, hairy grama and wolftail, which 
had not been ranked highly before, were 
palatable. 

* Bo * 

Excessive branching of palatable 
shrubs is an indicator of overuse. When 
the tips of branches of woody plants 
are eaten, further growth must come 
from lateral buds, making a hedged ap- 
pearance if use is too heavy. 

* * a 


Large cattle losses in certain areas 
have been shown by the Wyoming Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to result 
from eating oat hay and straw. Potas- 
sium nitrate in concentrations as high 
as 8 per cent in the stems and leaves 
was the toxic principle. Oat hay poison- 
ing of cattle has been observed in Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and South Dakota. 

* * * 

Pine needles have been found by the 
Norwegian Agricultural Academy to 
contain protein, vitamins, and mineral 
salts. If fed in combination with cellu- 
lose it is claimed that they will keep 
cattle healthy. In France the fodder 
situation has become so serious that 
people in many districts are gathering 
ash leaves for use as vodder. 

Ue eS 

Tests on the Central Plains Experi- 
mental Range in northeastern Colorado 
indicated that yearling steers on the 
range ate about 24 pounds of dry mat- 
ter daily. The forage consisted princi- 
pally of blue grama and buffalograss. 

* * * 

The fat in beef from cattle grazed 
on growing luxuriant pastures is yel- 
lower than that from animals fattened 
in the feed-lot. Higher carotene content 
in the green forage increases the vita- 
min value of the beef and does not in- 
jure its food qualities. 





WEST BOUND MEAT RATE CASE 


Stockmen, packers, and market men 
at hearings in late October and early 
November before an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission examiner in San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Portland 
opposed any reduction in railroad freight 
rates on dressed and cured meats from 
the Midwest to the Pacific Coast. In 
their opinion, lowering of the rates 
would depress the level of livestock 
prices in the West. Order buyers said 
that this would be the effect even in 
sections east of the Pacific Coast in 
which they buy, as far east as Colorado. 

The first hearing in the case, which is 
known as the westbound meat rate case, 
George A. Hormel & Co., et al., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., was held in Den- 
ver Oct. 12, where testimony was largely 
given over to the midwestern propo- 
nents’ arguments that the present rates 
discriminate against them. The American 
National Live Stock Association, which is 
opposing lowering of the rates, was 
represented by its traffic manager, 
Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
its executive secretary, F. E. Mollin, 
Denver. 


CONTROL OF MESQUITE 


“Control of Mesquite’ (Leaflet No. 
234), by Kenneth W. Parker, of the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station of the Forest Service, is a 
recent publication giving practical point- 
ers on mesquite control. It is available 
on request from the director of the 
Southwestern Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Tucson, Ariz. 


CALENDAR 





DECEMBER— 
7—S. J. Koch sale, North Platte, 
Neb. 


8-9—California Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion convention, San Francisco. 
12-13—New Mexico Cattle Growers’ 
Ass’n executive committee meeting, 
Albuquerque. 
J ANUARY— 
10—Turner Ranch sale, Sulphur, Okla. 
13-15—AMERICAN NATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N CONVENTION, 
Denver, Colo. 
15-22—-National Western Stock Show, 
Denver, Colo. 
17—Colorado Stock Growers’ 
Feeders’ Ass’n convention, Denver. 
22-23—-American Wool Council meet- 
ings, Denver, Colo. 
24-26—National Wool Growers’ Ass’n 
convention, Denver, Colo. 
FEBRUARY— 
3-4—New Mexico Wool Growers’ Ass'n 
convention, Albuquerque, N. M. 
4-13—Houston Fat Stock Show and 
Livestock Exposition, Houston, Tex. 
MarcH— 
10-19—Southwestern Exposition and 
Fat Stock Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 


and 
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Top Anxiety 4th Herefords 


Selling in Our Annual Auction 


ites 





= | | Sale Date: DECEMBER 7 


ase, . | This is an important date to remember. Ring it on your calendar right 


= now and be sure to be on hand for the opening bid, Tuesday, Dec. 7. 


ely 


= | | Place: NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 





h is : 
oa. a | The sale will be held in the Sale Pavilion 
= at the U. P. Stockyards in North Platte. 
lin, 
Sale Cattle: 85 HEAD 
* 
No. 





the They come from a herd of 250 straightbred Anxiety 4th cows, of strong 


pw Advance Mischief and Advance Domino breeding. 
yint- 


a The 50 bulls are all of good ages—top range bulls and some promising 
e 


the | herd sire prospects. The female offering includes yearling heifers, two- 

veri- year-old bred heifers and some good young cows—35 in all. The heifers 

are by Advance Domino L, Don Mischief 28th by Don Mischief by Ad- 

. vance Mischief, Royal Mischief 41st and Royal Mischief. The bred cows 

| and heifers are mated to Royal Mischief 41st by Royal Mischief, Advance 
_ Domino 31st and Royal Mischief 57th. 

‘i Selection of top individuals of these blood-lines has enabled us to produce 
oe the type of Herefords that brings buyers back to our sales year after year. 
sete. P It is our fixed policy to reserve the best cattle we produce to present in 

: our annual auction. As a result you can come with the assurance that you 
end : can make your selections from the best we have to offer. 
Combining the blood of Advance Domino and Advance Mischief in a 
Jkla real quality offering 
a | A. W. THOMPSON, AUCTIONEER 
how, | 

~ PLAINVIEW RANCH 

and 


~|| §. J. KOCH & SONS 


HERSHEY, NEBRASKA 


Ass'n 
and Check the date on your calendar and plan to be with us. 
ye TUESDAY, DECEMBER 7, AT NORTH PLATTE, NEB. 


eX. 
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WASHINGTON 


Washington Notes 


HE STOCKMEN WHO HAVE BEEN 

filling out their income tax blanks 
on a constant-unit-cost basis will be 
interested in the report of Chairman 
Frank S. Boice of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee that Internal Rev- 
enue officials now have a better under- 
standing of the need for retaining this 
method of reporting and that “progress 
was made toward a correct solution.” 
The tax committee and its attorneys 
and consultants were in Washington in 
late October and early November to 
argue the case for retention of the 
constant-inventory method of reporting, 
which, although never specifically sanc- 
tioned in the income tax regulations, 
has been recognized as proper for many 
years. The issue arose several months 
ago when certain revenue agents sought 
to raise to present market prices the 
inventory figures used in past years. 
“The inequity of such action, rejecting 
a mutually agreed basis of 30 years to 
take advantage of high prices and high 
tax rates and excess profits tax is 
apparent,” the committee’s brief pointed 
out. “The constant-unit-cost method is 
eminently fair and just, and if con- 
sistently used by the livestock produc- 
ers, it clearly reflects income and re- 
sults in payment of full taxes.” This 
instance of association work—for the 
tax committee is a direct offshoot of 
various livestock  associations—being 
about as close to the pocketbook as 
anything can be, is a particularly good 
example of the value of livestock organ- 


izations. 
x 3 * 


As for the other current income tax 








iain biologicals have made a valuable contri- 
bution to the eradication of preventable livestock 


disease. 


You too will appreciate their efficacy. 


question, that of how much higher will 
taxes be, the present answer is—not 
very much in the case of individual and 
corporate rates. A $2,140,000,000 tax 
measure passed by the House increases 
corporate excess profits taxes from 90 
to 95 per cent and removes the credit 
allowances formerly allowed individuals 
for excess taxes paid and calls for ex- 
cises on liquor, cosmetics, and other 
items. Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau’s requested $10,500,000,000 bill 
would have drastically increased indi- 
vidual and corporation taxes. 
a 

Commentators are saying that the 
Senate will vote, as the House did over- 
whelmingly, to ban food subsidies; that 
Congress may even override the ex- 
pected presidential veto of the anti- 
subsidy measure. The legislation, which 
would prohibit subsidies after Jan. 1, 
1944, is contained in a bill to extend 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for 
18 months beyond Dec. 31, 19438. The 
CCC has been supplying part of the 
money which the administration has 
been paying to processors. 

Stockmen generally are opposed to 
subsidies. Therefore, representatives of 
the livestock industry were prominent 
objectors when the subsidy question was 
before committee hearings. Their ob- 
jections, to be sure, are against subsi- 
dies in general, but in this instance they 
centered their attack on the live animal 
ceiling order, closely tied in with the 
subsidy program. 

Frank S. Boice, president of the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association, 
and Joe G. Montague, general counsel 
of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle 
Raisers’ Association, appeared for the 
range cattlemen. Executive Secretary 





JEFFERSON PARK P. 0. 


Send for catalogue and name of nearest dealer. 








E . F. STRAUB & COMPANY | 


BIOLOGIC LABORATORIES 


F. E. Mollin of the American National 
likewise was in Washington. Mr. Boice’s 
arguments contained a plea that the 
War Meat Board be given power to 
function effectively; Mr. Montague ar. 
gued in general opposition to the sub- 
sidy program and raised some legal ob- 
jections to the cattle ceiling order. By- 
ron Wilson, McKinley, Wyo., stated the 
case of the sheep growers. W. D. Farr, 
Greeley, Colo., spoke for the lamb feed- 
ers. Wayne Hopley, Atlantic, Ia., spoke 
for the cattle feeders. C. L. Farring- 
ton, of Indianapolis, Ind., represented 
livestock marketing agencies on the big 
terminal markets. 


Mr. Farrington’s statement to the 
committee asked, “What has been the 
effect of all these directives? Confu- 
sion, reduction of production, indecision 
on the part of farmers and producers 
as to how to proceed. The liberal mar- 
keting of sows for the past two or three 
months is conclusive proof that there 
will not be too many hogs next year; 
failure to purchase the usual number of 
feeding cattle to go back to the farms 
is ample testimony that there will not 
be any surplus of beef in months to 
come; and the marketing of 35 to 45 
per cent breeding ewes for slaughter 
this fall, as against normal marketing 
of 7 per cent of such grades, is suffi- 
cient testimony as to future feeding 
operations.” 

The consequences of the cattle ceil- 
ing order, the producers believe, will be 
disruption of orderly movement of cattle 
through the marketing channels, cur- 
tailment in meat production, and dom- 
ination by government of the industry. 
According to the American Meat Insti- 
tute the order will force many packers 
out of business, expand black markets 
in beef, create serious discrimination 
among different groups of packers, and 
work severe hardships on the industry. 
Ceilings for choice are $15 to $16, Chi- 
cago; cutters and canners, $7.45 to $8.45. 


BIGGER LIVESTOCK PROFITS 
through better livestock health 


For almost a quarter century, throughout the cattle coun- 
try, livestock producers have relied on Straub Bacterins 
and Vaccines. They are dependable insurance against 
the ravages of blackleg, hemorrhagic septicemia, etc. 
They are triple-tested not only to safeguard their quality 
but also your stock's health. 


Bacterins and Vaccines since 1919 
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Those who spoke at the hearings 
against the subsidy program represented 
propably every type of agricultural 
work—representatives of citrus grow- 
ers, milk producers, poultry growers, 
the general farm organizations, and 
other groups. For one thing, stockmen 
and farmers are more sensitive to the 
taxation that must follow each new 
federal expenditure. A majority of them 
have become federal taxpayers. The ad- 
ministration holds to the subsidies as 
vital to keeping down the cost of living 
and insuring fair returns to farmers. 
Last June, in a bill to extend the CCC, 
Congress inserted provisions against 
subsidy payments without specific legis- 
lative authority. The measure was 
vetoed. A new bill was then passed ex- 
tending the life of the CCC six months. 
The subsidy plan will cost about $800,- 
000,000 this year. 
* * * 

The government now owns one-fifth 
of the nation’s land. This means 383,- 
600,533 acres, equal to the combined 
areas of 21 states. These figures were 
contained in a report of the joint con- 
gressional economy committee, which 
urged that surplus holdings be disposed 
of and further acquisition be curtailed. 
The report conceded that much of the 
ownership was necessary for the war 
effort but said that the excess should 
be returned to reduce taxes, curtail 
waste of funds, and eliminate duplica- 
tion of operation. It said, as stockmen 
in public land states have often said, 
that as the government acquires more 
land the taxable property of the states 
diminishes and the individual taxpayer’s 
burden becomes heavier. . . . According 
to Undersecretary of War Patterson, 
the War Department has acquired al- 
most 19,000,000 acres of land for mili- 
tary purposes. A third of it formerly 
was in the hands of private owners. 

a aa 

The quota limitations on the slaugh- 
ter of livestock have been held off for 
another month—until Dec. 1... . Fed- 
erally inspected slaughterers have been 
directed to increase by 5 per cent the 
quantities of beef set aside for the 
armed forces. This means setting aside 
50 instead of 45 per cent of the beef 
that meets army specifications. 

There is a bill in the House agricultural 
committee to give post-war loans and 
grants to veterans of the present war 
who might want to go into farming. 


LIVESTOCK TAX GROUP 
GOES TO WASHINGTON 


THE MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL 

Live Stock Tax Committee, recently 
formed to seek recognition of the con- 
stant-unit-cost basis of inventorying 
livestock for income tax purposes, were 
in Washington in late October to pre- 
Sent their case to the government. They 
reported that the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue now realizes that the problems 
of inventorying livestock on a breeding 
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ranch require special treatment. Pro- 
gress toward a correct solution was 
made, they said. 

The step-by-step work of this commit- 
tee is given in a release by its chairman, 
Frank S. Boice, of Sonoita, Ariz.: 

“Following the formation of the com- 
mittee at Kansas City on Sept. 1, 1943, 
your steering committee met at Denver, 
Colorado, on Sept. 23, with the attorneys 
and tax consultants to discuss the whole 
problem involved in reporting inven- 
tories on a constant-unit-cost basis. The 
attorneys and tax consultants were in- 
structed to prepare a brief to be used 
in the presentation of our case before the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. 























“It was decided to hold another meet- 
ing of the steering committee at Ama- 
rillo, Tex., on Oct. 19, at which time the 
attorneys and tax consultants were in- 
structed to submit the brief for review 
by the committee. The brief submitted, 
with few minor changes, was accepted. 
At this meeting plans were discussed 
for the formal hearing to be held in 
Washington, and it was voted to send 
the entire committee and the five attor- 
neys and tax consultants there for this 
all-important hearing. 

“Chairman Frank S. Boice left imme- 
diately for Washington following the 
Amarillo meeting to lay the groundwork 
for the hearing. He was instructed to 
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“Shipping Fever” and its Pulmonary 


Complications 


During the cold, wet season the danger of pulmonary in- 


fection increases. . 


. and adequate precautions taken now 


may save many valuable animals later. 
Globe Pasteurella-Pseudodiphthericum Bacterin is suggested 
as an aid in the prevention of Hemorrhagic Septicemia.. . 


commonly known as shipping fever . . 
complications, or pneumonia, due to the cory- 
nebacterium pseudodiphthericum organism. 
. vaccination costs only a few 
. and the time to take pre- 


Remember . . 
cents a head... 


cautions is before losses occur. 
management and proper feeds are essential. 


Look for the Globe trade-mark .. . a mark 
of dependability 


. and its pulmonary 
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contact our representatives and senators 
and urge them to attend the hearing 
and to arrange for the attendance of 
representatives from the general coun- 
sel’s office of the Treasury Department, 
and the joint technical committee for 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
and the Senate Finance Committee. 

“The formal hearing was held in 
Washington on October 29, with Mr. 
Eddingfield of the bureau presiding. At 
the close of the hearing it was decided 
that a conference would be held the next 
morning between a small group from our 
committee and Mr. Eddingfield and his 
technical advisers for further discussion. 

“After the formal hearing and subse- 
quent conference, those of your commit- 
tee in attendance there felt we had been 
given an opportunity to present com- 
pletely the viewpoint of the livestock in- 
dustry; that the bureau now realizes 
that the problems presented by the 
inventorying of livestock on a breeding 
ranch of necessity requires special treat- 
ment; and that progress was made to- 
ward a correct solution. The questions 
raised by our proposal for changes in 
the regulations of the bureau have now 
been taken under advisement. We are 
expecting definite word from the bureau 
in the near future.” 

In attendance at the hearing were 
eight government officials, 10 congress- 
men, eight members of the National Live 
Stock Tax Committee, and five tax at- 
torneys and consultants. 


PARKS EXTENSION IS 
MATTER FOR CONGRESS 


N A BROCHURE ENTITLED “WEST- 

ern Lands,” which is a reproduction of 
the testimony of J. Elmer Brock, former 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, and Frederick P. 
Champ, banker and livestock man, of 
Logan, Utah, before hearings of the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
held at Jackson, Wyo., several months 
ago, it is urged that Congress should be 
the one to decide questions of extension 
of national parks or monuments. 


Mr. Brock said that “I am fully aware 
of the inevitable clash of interest be- 
tween those who enthusiastically advo- 
cate national parks, national monuments, 
and national forests, and many private 
interests that feel the hampering effects 
of the establishment and administration 
of such reservations; but it would be an 
acknowledgment of failure of our dual 
system of government if procedure for 
adjusting these difficulties cannot be 
formulated by Congress that will be sat- 
tsfactory to the states and communities 
concerned, as well as to the federal gov- 
ernment.” 


The principle of keeping in the hands 
of Congress the creation of reservations 
that sometimes involve great areas is 
sound, he said. “There must be orderly 
procedure to give full opportunity to 











NO. 313 SADDLE 


“Low All-Around" or All-Around 


Roper 


This is a comfortable riding saddle, suitable for 
heavy roping and all-around use. We feature this 
saddle with a distinctive black border trim as 
shown, but can be had in all russet. 
rawhide covered. 
fork, 14%%4-inch swells. 
1214x25, sheep wool lined. FENDERS, one piece, 
81%x18, fender straps, 3 inch, full leather covered 
stirrups to match. 
stamped. Three-quarter or double rigged. Shipping 
weight about 40 Ibs. 
order received. 


TREE full 
14 or 14%-inch. Steel 
Cantle, 3 inch. SKIRTS, 


Seat, 


Saddle is full hand basket 
Shipment made same day 
Price As Shown, $135.00 


Catalog upon request. 
Dealers Send for Wholesale Prices. 


NEWELL’S SADDLE SHOP 


1627 So. Broadway 


St. Louis, 4, Mo. 
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WHR PROUD MIXER 20th 


Soid to H. C. Pearson, indianda, ta. 
Top bull in WHR safe. 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne 








states and local communities to present 
their case.” 

Mr. Champ likewise pleaded for legis. 
lative action in the creation of national 
parks and monuments. 

“In the opinion of many competent 
observers who are interested in the mul- 
tiple use and non-functional operation of 
the public lands, the extension of the 
unifunctional activities of the national 
park service beyond areas which con- 
form to the original national park idea] 
can only be at the sacrifice of the eco- 
nomic welfare of the West. If changes 
are to be made in administrative policies 
which are as fundamental as those relat- 
ing to the national forests, the national 
parks, and the other public lands of the 
West, they should be accomplished in an 
orderly manner by legislative action, 
Under such circumstances it is reason- 
able to assume that they would represent 
popular thought far more nearly than 
changes which are dictated by appointed 
officials unchecked by Congress and 
made powerful by the disposition of fed- 
eral funds. 

“I, therefore, believe that the public 
interest can best be served by not only 
restoring the area embodied in the Jack- 
son Hole monument to its original status 
but by amending the Antiquities Act so 
that no further extension of recreational 
and single use areas, involving the re- 
sources of the public lands, may be ac- 
complished without the approval of 
Congress and the state concerned.” 

A recent editorial in Jackson’s Hole 
Courier said that the people of Jackson 
Hole will be satisfied with nothing less 
than a complete setting-aside of the 
Jackson Hole Monument and a repeal or 
amendment of the Antiquities Act. The 
editorial said that, “failing in their ef- 
forts to influence Congress through dem- 
ocratic process, they (Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes, the National Park 
Service, and Horace M. Albright, former 
director of national parks) chose to have 
the park enlarged through the creation 
of a national monument by executive 
order without knowledge or approval of 
the people of Wyoming or the people of 
the United States.” 


PUBLIC LAND HEARINGS 


ENATOR PAT McCARRAN’S SUB- 

committee, which has been holding 
hearings at various points in the West 
in the past three years on the question 
of administration of public lands, moved 
to Denver in November to hear ranchers 
severely criticize the “too many govern- 
ment bureaus and too much _ supervi- 
sion”—a complaint that Senator McCar- 
ran indicated was widespread. “Hear- 
ings by this committee,” he said, “have 
clearly developed the necessity for abol- 
ishing a number of governmental agen- 
cies which infringe upon the individual 
right of economic determination.” Spe- 
cific charges were made by stockmen 
that they were forced to co-operate with 
the Soil Conservation Service or be 
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starved out; that in some instances they 
have to pay double fees for grazing privi- 
leges on mining claims, one to the claim 
owner and the other to the Grazing 
Service. A representative of the Izaak 
Walton League, from Chicago, attacked 
the revised Johnson bill, designed to 
give legal recognition to forest advisory 
boards and to define their powers. He 
said the Forest Service had done an ex- 
cellent job in preventing overgrazing 
and soil erosion but that the bill would 
“practically turn the forests over to the 
permittees.” Stockmen witnesses _ re- 
torted that the Forest Service has had 
the benefit of aid and advice from the 
present voluntary advisory boards. They 
urged, however, that the boards should 
be given a legal status. 


Stockmen witnesses at hearings on 
public lands administration held in Reno 
recently spoke in favor of a law pat- 
terned after the Johnson bill to provide 
for forest advisory boards. Several wit- 
nesses criticized the election methods 
used by the Grazing Service in naming 
advisory boards. Senator McCarran said 
that many similar complaints had been 
heard by his sub-committee at hearings 
in other states in the West. Discussed 
also was the withdrawal of lands in the 
West for use by the military. It was 
brought out that from 400,000 to 500,- 
000 acres had been withdrawn for mili- 
tary purposes in California, but plans, 
according to one witness, were being 
made to graze herds on some of the 
lands withdrawn. Senator McCarran ex- 
pressed fear that the withdrawal might 
become permanent but was assured by 
a General Land Office commissioner that 
the agreements were for withdrawal for 
the duration and six months. The contro- 
versial wild life bill, sponsored by Sena- 
tor McCarran, which it is said will turn 
over control of all wild life in the va- 
rious states to the government, was in- 
jected into the discussion. 


LIVESTOCK SITUATION 


RITING IN “AGRICULTURAL SIT- 
uation” H. L. Stewart and E. R. 
Ahrendes, of the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, say this about the beef cattle . 


situation in the West: 


“The major cattle production problem 
in the West is that of inducing larger 
than usual orderly marketings so as to 
bring cattle numbers in line with prob- 
able feed supplies and at the same time 
provide the quantities of beef and veal 
needed for both military and civilian con- 
sumption. 


“Cattle numbers in the West have in- 
creased during the last five years to 
record or near-record levels as a result 
of favorable range and feed conditions 
as well as favorable prices. In relation 
to normal range carrying capacity and 
feed supplies, cattle numbers appeared 
to be excessive a year ago, yet have con- 
tinued to increase. Western cattlemen 


December, 1943 


have gambled on favorable feed supplies 
and prices and have won. Now, because 
of exceptionally large inventories, they 
are in an excellent position to market 
the larger quantities of beef and veal 
needed and at the same time increase 
their ability to weather price declines 
and adverse feed conditions. Increased 
marketing needs have been demonstrated 
already in the Southwest where drought 
has left the range short and dry. 

“The long overdue closer culling of 
herds should prepare cattlemen gener- 
ally for less favorable periods. Produc- 
tion in the areas which are overstocked 
would be both stabilized and maximized 


(Below) This bull, T. Royal 

Rupert 75th, is typical of Me nan, 
the fine breeding which & 

has made Turner f 

Ranch famous. 
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by bringing numbers in line with safe 
grazing capacities. This also will permit 
the maintenance of larger feed reserves. 
Maximum wartime utilization of western 
range resources requires the allocation 
of sufficient feed grains, protein supple- 
ments and roughages to complement the 
range forage supply for the optimum 
number of range cattle. But it cannot 
permit the allocation of sufficient feed 
to carry over the number of cattle which 
can be carried on the range during the 
most favorable periods. 

“As contrasted with numbers of cattle 
in breeding herds, the number of cattle 
on feed in the western states has been 





Famous Turner Ranch Feeds 
and Recommends Ful-0-Pep 


_Cattle Feeds 





Read what J. M. McClelland of 
Turner Ranch has to say about 
Ful-0-Pep Feeds, containing 
Concentrated Spring Range.“ 


MANY GLORIOUS pages of Hereford history 
have been written at the Turner Ranch, Sul- 
phur, Oklahoma. Their sale of breeding stock 
last year set an amazing record, when 51 head 
of cattle sold for $122,400, or an average of 
$2,400 per head. 


THINK WHAT IT MEANS when a ranch of this 
caliber feeds and recommends Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds. Here is what J. M. McClelland of 
Turner Ranch says: 

“We have fed several carloads of Ful-O-Pep 
Feeds and we believe that you have the best 
feed or combination of feeds that we have 
tried, either for breeding cattle or beef cattle. 
We have recommended your feeds to several 
of our neighbors who are feeding it now and 
are well pleased.” 


LIKE OTHER OUTSTANDING CATTLEMEN, you 
too can benefit from feeding vitamin-rich 
Ful-O-Pep Feeds. You'll find that FUL-O-PEP 
RANGE BREEDER CUBES give cows a Vita- 
min Boost to help promote herd health, abil- 
ity to breed, size of calf crop and strength 
of calves. 


FUL-O-PEP CALF STARTER PELLETS are a 
nutritious, appetizing, energy-giving food for 
calves that helps combat calf scours and pneu- 
monia, two of the greatest causes of calf losses. 


FUL-O-PEP FEEDS are fortified with Concen- 
trated Spring Range,* Nature’s Richest com- 
bination of Vitamins, plus other vitamin-rich 
sources to furnish vitamins long lacking in 
cattle feeding. Let your Ful-O-Pep Dealer tell 
you more about the profitable feeds. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Range Breeder Cubes, and Ful-O0-Pep Calf 
address on a penny post card to 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, DEPT. L-74X CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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smaller in 1943 than in the previous year. 
The feed situation in 1944 will continue 
to limit feeding operations in these 
states. Greater utilization can be ob- 
tained, however, from the feed available 
for such operations by feeding limited 
rations to greater numbers of thin, qual- 
ity cattle, and marketing them when 
they have attained a moderate finish. 
This will tend to facilitate more orderly 
marketings, as will the use of an in- 
creased acreage of winter wheat pas- 
ture.” 

Concerning sheep they say: 

“By the end of 1943 stock sheep num- 
bers in the range states are expected to 
be at the lowest level in several years. 
Harassed by shortages of experienced 
labor, high costs, and rationing difficul- 
ties, sheepmen in most of the range 
states have reduced numbers. In some 
instances complete liquidation of sheep 
operations has occurred. National meat 
requirements indicate the desirability of 
maintaining range sheep numbers at 
about their present level. 

“As contrasted with range sheep num- 
bers, farm flocks and sheep on feed in 
the northern plains states, from North 
Dakota to Kansas, have continued to in- 
crease and are now at record or near- 
record levels. Farm flocks are efficient 
utilizers of waste feeds, and to the ex- 
tent that they do not compete directly 
for feed with dairy cows they probably 
should be maintained at relatively high 
levels.” 

Western ranchers and farmers will 
have to expand their hay output, the 
authors declare: 

“At the conclusion of the 1942-43 feed- 
ing season, stocks of hay were generally 
depleted in the Pacific Coast states, 
Idaho, and Arizona. They had been re- 
duced substantially in the Southwest and 
in Wyoming. With the exception of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona where an acute hay 
shortage has resulted in an expansion of 
hay acreages, hay production in 1943 in 





the West has been substantially lower 
than in 1942 because of reduced acreages 
and yields. Consequently, western farm- 
ers and ranchers will have to both ex- 
pand their hay acreages and shift to 
more productive hays in 1944 unless the 
1943-44 winter is unusually mild and the 
necessity for feeding curtailed materially. 


“Western livestock producers should 
examine with special care their place in 
the all-out war effort. Livestock oper- 
ators in feed surplus areas will have to 
decide whether to maintain or increase 
their livestock production above the ab- 
normally high present level, or to curtail 
their livestock production somewhat and 
market a portion of their feeds in order 


that producers in feed deficit areas 
might make their maximum contribu- 
tion.” 


THE BEEF PROSPECT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tions below last year and the smallest in 
at least the past five years. This, despite 
the fact that the final estimate on the 
corn crop last year shows production of 
over 3,000,000,000 bushels. While it is 
true that the four principal feed grains 
—corn, oats, barley, and grain sorghums 
—with a total estimated production of 
133,000,000 tons, are about 11,000,000 
tons below the supply available last year, 
the supply is still 16,000,000 tons more 
than the five-year average supplies of 
feed. Concentrates for the 1943-44 mar- 
keting year are estimated at 167,000,000 
tons compared with 173,000,000 tons last 
year, and a five-year average of 136,000,- 
000 tons. Thus, feed supplies, while not 
adequate to the need or the demand, are 
still far above the average, and it is evi- 
dent that beef production is going to be 
far below what it could be and should be, 
even taking into consideration all pos- 
sible adverse factors. 

Slipping off in prices of both fat cattle 


Home Slaughter Regulations 


Producers of livestock may determine whether or not they are eligible 
to slaughter without a license or permit and to consume meat without giving 
up ration points under the following procedure: A person may consume meat 
without giving up ration points only if (1) he raised the livestock from birth 
or (2) for a period of 60 days before slaughter, or (3) the weight has in- 
creased at least 35 per cent after acquiring the livestock. The raising must 
take place on the farm or other place which the producer operates. 

In addition, a person must have resided more than six months of each 
year on a farm which he operates, or must have visited the farm for the pur- 
pose of giving personal attention and supervision to the raising of the live- 
stock on his premises for at least a third of the time during the period (one 


of those listed above). 


If a person has his livestock custom-slaughtered, he must meet the same 
conditions, in order to get the meat from the slaughterer without giving up 
points. He is also required to give a certificate to the slaughterer containing 
the facts showing he is eligible to consume the meat point-free. 

Those meeting the requirements covering meat may of course serve the 
meat point-free to those who eat at the table, including farm workers. Prisons, 
asylums, restaurants, and other so-called “institutional users,” however, are 
not permitted point-free use of the meat from livestock they raise. 





and of feeder stock started when the 
subsidy-rollback program was announced 
last June. This, followed by the issuance 
of the cattle price ceiling order by Direc. 
tor of Economic Stabilization Vinson 
late in October, killed any possible chance 
of expanding beef supply to meet even 
the most essential requirements. The 
armed forces have already found it nec- 
essary to call for the setting aside of 50 
per cent of the beef for their use instead 
of the previous 45 per cent. The whole 
picture looks ominous for the future. In- 
stead of the substantial decrease ip 
slaughter this year, as the figures above 
show, we should have had an increase, 


It now appears inevitable that the 
cattle population with its all-time high 
of 78,200,000 on January 1, 1943, will 
reach a new and spectacular high on 
January 1, 1944, probably well in excess 
of 81,000,000 head. With continued light 
slaughter for the remainder of the year, 
it might reach 82,000,000 or 83,000,000 
head. It must be emphasized that this is 
due to no hoarding on the part of the 
ranchers. You have to have a buyer be- 
fore you can sell, and the outlets for 
feeder cattle are drying up as more and 
more feeders become unwilling to assume 
the risks always present in feeding oper- 
ations, plus the new threat of bureau- 
cratic orders without warning which 
overnight can change a feeding operation 
from a profitable one to an unprofitable 
one. The limited demand this fall is for 
cattle carrying considerable flesh. The 
other types are not suitable for slaugh- 
ter without feeding operations or addi- 
tional growth on the range. Calves are 
being held back because the market is 
depressed by lack of demand. Feeder 
cows are being held in many areas be- 
cause there is no market for them and 
this means more calves next year. A 
severe winter with feed supplies short 
in relation to demand, and with trans- 
portation difficulties, might easily bring 
a major disaster. 


Unless there is a change in Washing- 
ton’s policy, there seems nothing in sight 
for the next year except a continuation 
of the paradox of more cattle and less 
beef. 


G. F. SWIFT DIES 


Death resulting from a cerebral em- 
bolism came October 28 to Gustavus F. 
Swift, 62, in Chicago. Mr. Swift was 
the seventh son of the founder of Swift 
& Company, and was vice-president of 
the board at the time of his demise. He 
was born in Chicago March 1, 1881, and 
joined the company as a_ stockyards 
buyer, rising thereafter through the vari- 
ous departments to the presidency when 
Louis F. Swift, an elder brother, resigned 
that post in 1931. Swift served for many 
years as head of the public relations com- 
mittee of the American Meat Institute, 
and was active in the management of 
Swift & Company to the time of his death. 
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MARKETS 


CONGESTION FEATURES 
LIVESTOCK MARKETS 


By H. W. French 


ONGESTION FEATURED THE 

livestock markets everywhere. Lib- 
eral recc:ipts, price problems, and 
shortage of manpower were factors con- 
fronting everybody 
allied with the in- 
dustry. In most in- 
stances, with the 
exception of hogs, 
the peak movement 
is about completed, 
although some of 
the western mar- 
kets undoubtedly 
will continue’ to 
have liberal cattle 
receipts far into 
December. Packers 
were in such shape 
that it frequently 
was necessary to keep killing gangs em- 
ployed on Sunday to relieve the situation. 


H. W. French 


Hogs grabbed the spotlight by reason 
of sharply breaking prices and liberal 
supplies. Everything is being done in 
the way of support and assistance, and 





producers have been warned about load- 
ing too many light and immature hogs 
on the markets. Interior points and the 
large terminal markets are putting forth 
every enceavor to move everything 
which shows up for sale, but even with 
their best efforts carry-overs were un- 
avoidable, both in sellers’ pens and those 
of the slaughterers. 


Seasonal increase in hog marketings 
frequently has resulted in gluts at 
markets and packing centers, and all 
producers have been asked to get in 
touch with their marketing agency be- 
fore shipping their hogs, and to make 
sure they can be handled. The War Food 
Administration is providing a market 
for all the pork and pork products pack- 
ers produced in excess of the quantity 
needed for the civilian rationing pro- 
gram, and at prices which enable them 
to pay producers not less than the sup- 
port price of $13.75, Chicago basis, for 
good to choice 200- to 270-pound hogs. 


Hog supplies in interior Iowa and 
southern Minnesota averaged about 50,- 
000 daily, which was ample to balance 
the daily demands, and it was hoped 
that this condition would not change to 
any extent during the peak movement. 
If orderly marketing continues, there 


will be little or no congestion or con- 
fusion. Steps have been taken to assist 
packers in securing additional labor so 
that more hogs may be handled. 


ANOTHER CALL FOR REGULATION 


It may be necessary to regulate the 
supplies of livestock moving from the 
producers and feeders if the situation 
should get out of hand, as appeared 
likely at times recently. Temporary con- 
gestion at South St. Paul resulted in 
the issuance of an embargo order by the 
stockyards company at that point on 
all livestock shipments for that market 
for November 17 and 18. The move was 
made as a protection for the livestock 
producers. 


Unofficial estimates place the number 
of cattle and calves on farms and 
ranches as of January 1, 1944, at 80,- 
000,000 to 81,000,000 head for a new 
record, but much depends on marketings 
during the remainder of 1943. It is ex- 
pected that there will be 26,148,000 milk 
cows on hand on January 1, 1944, as 
compared with 25,669,000 a year 
earlier. Despite the increase in milk 
cows, the production per cow is down 
from a year ago. 

Latest figures on the corn crop rest 
at 3,086,000,000 bushels—an amount ex- 
ceeded only by 1942. By mid-November 
about 50 to 60 per cent of the crop in 
Iowa and Illinois had been gathered, and 
losses from freezing weather in the Corn 
Belt are not expected to be of any size. 


Inflation Threat Grows 


Farmers and stockmen recognize three outstanding causes of inflation in this 


country. They are: 


1. Uneven distribution of national income. 


2. A soaring national debt. 


3. Top-heavy wages. 


Any one of these three is a serious threat to our stability, but, in addition to what 
has already been done, the present administration continues to roll back farm prices 
and urge congress to grant more subsidies! 


Under this asinine ceiling-subsidy program, the government is encouraging con- 
sumption of foods and goods and discouraging production—just the opposite of what 
should be done to stop inflation. 


National Live Stock Producers Association 


December, 1943 


160 NORTH LaSALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 













































































Roughage in most areas is ample, 
although some sections reported a lack 
of concentrated protein feed. 

About 90 per cent of the soya meal 
produced will go into the production of 
livestock feed, despite increased edible 
soya production for military and civilian 
use. It is evident that livestock producers 
will not suffer on this score. Edible 
soya production the last three months 
of 1943 for processing for human con- 
sumption amounted to 174,000 tons, 
whereas the total production was placed 
at 800,000 to 900,000 tons. 

What is facing the livestock producer 
and fecder is anybody’s guess, and even 
those usually willing to make predictions 
ahead are silent. Despite all the alarm 
spread throughout the country about 
little replacement buying of livestock, 
many feeders within the past two 
months have gathered courage, or per- 
haps after some hesitancy have made 
the decision, to put stock in the feed- 
lots, because the country movement into 
areas far behind in their normal sched- 
ule has suddenly picked up. 


CATTLE RECEIPTS LIBERAL 


Cattle receipts the past month were 
very liberal at most points, and the 
average Monday run at Kansas City was 
around 35,000 head, exclusive of calves, 
although usually 75 per cent of this sup- 
ply went for stocker and feeder pur- 
poses. The record run for Kansas City 
was established on October 18 when an 
estimate of 51,000 cattle and 6,000 calves 
was posted. Chicago was the only market 
where choice and prime steers were more 
numerous than the lower grades. In 
fact, many markets did not even report 
many choice offerings. During the last 


Professionals Get 
Facts About Meat 


Approximately 10,000 physicians, 
dietitions, nurses, nutritionists, di- 
rectors of public health, science 
teachers, and others in the profes- 
sional field were reached with 
timely facts about meat in recent 
weeks through educational exhibits 
set up by the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. These exhibits 
were featured at the annual con- 
ventions of the following organiza- 
tions: Indiana State Medical As- 
sociation in Indianapolis, Ind.; 
American Dietetic Association in 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; New York State 
Nurse’s Association in Rochester, 
N. Y.; American Public Health 
Association in New York City; 
and the Inter-State Postgraduate 
Medical Association in Chicago. 


Outstanding interest on the part 
of these guardians of the nation’s 
health in the story of meat was 
shown by the fact that large num- 
bers registered for meat literature 
covering a wide variety of topics. 











week of October 47.4 per cent of the 
steers at Chicago were choice and prime, 
or more than double that of a year 
earlicr. Good steers were 43.2 and 57.4 
per cent, respectively, and medium 5.5 
and 17.7, respectively. 


Packers under federal inspection were 
directed to increase the amont of beef 
set aside by 5 per cent, effective Novem- 
ber 8, This brings the set-aside of some 
grades of beef to 50 per cent but repre- 
sents only 25 to 28 per cent of the 
estimated beef production. Under an 
order of November 17, set-aside beef 
will be available ‘o the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, with the same provisions 
as apply to the armed services and War 
Shipping Administration. 


Average price of all grades of beef 
steers at Chicago during the last week 
of October figured $15.09 against $15.29 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Choice and prime averaged $15.89 and 
$16.75, respectively, while good stood 
at $14.81 and $15.34, with medium 
$12.14 and $13.21 and common $9.99 and 
$10.68 in 1943 and 1942, respectively. 
Good steers were off less than choice 
and prime, and the most decline was on 
the medium grade. 


Medium to good steers at Kansas 
City went at 12.25 to $14.50 and choice 
kinds scored $15 to $16.10. Grass-fat 
steers usually landed at $9.40 to $11.50 
but some reached $12.25. Good to choice 
heifers were most numerous at $12.50 
to $15.25 while some long-fed kinds 
scored $15.75 to $16. Common to good 
grass-fat heifers were secured at $8.50 
to $12.25. Very few bulls reached $11 
and many sold at $8 to $10. Best range 
cows sold at $11.25 to $12 and some 
grain-feds at $12.25, but most common 
to medium arrivals were taken at $8 
to $10.50. 


Good to choice steers made $13.50 to 
$15.90 at St. Joseph where medium to 
good were obtained at $12 to $13.25. 
Grass-fat steers reached $12.50 and cut- 
ter to medium grades sold at $8 to 
$11.25. Best heifers went at $14.50 to 
$15.75, and grassers largely below $12. 
Common to good cows went at $8 to 
$12.50, very few reaching $12. Medium 
to choice steers at Sioux City landed at 
$12.50 to $15.75, a few choice loads 
scoring $15.85 to $16.15. Medium to 
choice heifers sold at $12 to $15.25 but 
no rangers passed $12.50. Common to 
good cows cleared at $8.50 to $12.25. 
Some bulls scored $11.50 to $12 early 
but late sales were mainly below $11. 
Good to choice steers at St. Paul sold at 
$14 to $16.50 and common to good at 
$8.50 to $13.50, some canner kinds going 
down to $6. Good to choice fed heifers 
were reported at $14 to $15.50. Most of 
the common to good cows went at $8 to 
$11.25, with a few at $11.50 to $12 early, 
canners and cutters late bulking at $5 
to $7. 


Prime 1,187-pound steers at Denver 
at $16.60 were within 5 cents of the 
year’s top established in April, and 


heavier offerings of identical type 
scored $16.50. Many good to choice loads 
were taken at $14.50 to $16.35. Common 
to good grass-fat steers made $10 to $14, 
any number of cutter to medium Mexi. 
cans selling at $8 to $11. Long-fed heis- 
ers scored $16 to $16.25 but most of the 
good to choice sold at $14.50 to $15.75, 
warmed-up and short-fed kinds going 
at $12.50 to $14.35. Best cows made $12 
to $12.50 but the practical closing limit 
was below $11.50 and at that time com- 
mon to good bulked at $8.50 to $11. Top 
on vealers fell below $12 after many 
sold early at $12.50 to $13. Packers 
bought many of the good to choice heavy 
calves at $10.50 to $11.50. Bulls dropped 
from around $11 to below $10 on late 
days when common to medium lots were 
to be had at $8 to $9. 


OCTOBER FEED-LOT RECEIPTS 


Cattle taken into the feed-lots in the 
Corn Belt in October at 545,724 head 
compared with 578,693 a year earlier, 
The movement from the public stock- 
yards showed an increase but the num- 
ber brought in from the ranges dis- 
played a decrease. The in-movement for 
July through October totaled 1,169,428 
against 1,277,863 during the correspond- 
ing period last year. The movement both 
for October and for the four months was 
the smallest in five years. Feeders gave 
preference to the heavier weights, and 
there was a big decrease in calves but 
the records show that many of these 
youngsters went for slaughter. 


Many price fluctuations were noted in 
the cattle trade, and no class escaped 
these changes, which at times were very 
severe. Generally speaking, however, the 
variations were most severe on cows and 
bulls, good to choice grain-fed steers and 
heifers enjoying a rather broad demand 
with no sharp gains or advances. Mid- 
November found most grain-fed steers 
on a steady to 25-cent lower basis at 
Chicago as compared with a month 
earlier, but the average decline on me- 
dium grade offerings amounted to 50 
cents or more. Most of the fed heifers 
showed 25 to 50 cents’ loss, while 
warmed-up and short-fed kinds suffered 
greater depreciation. Best cows and can- 
ners and cutters were largely 50 to 75 
cents lower but at times more loss was 
reported, while common and medium 
cows at the close were down less than 
other grades. Bulls finished around 75 
cents to $1.25 lower and only the heavy 
natives found much of an outlet. Vealers 
were not materially changed for the 
period but heavy calves on slaughter 
account were around $1 down. 


Big supplies of grass cattle out of 
Texas, New Mexico, Wyoming, and Colo- 
rado were reported at many of the 
markets, but the run out of the North- 
west was never heavy, supplies at Chi- 
cago usually running around 4,000 or less 
per week. Most of the range supply in 
recent weeks consisted of cows and 
stocker and feeder classes but at most 
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points were not up to normal, although 
in many instances proved larger than 
trade requirements. 

It was largely a $13.50 to $16 market 
for good to choice slaughter steers at 
Chicago, although sales of choice of- 
ferings were not uncommon at $16.25 to 
$16.50, the latter price on the low stand- 
ing as the top against $16.75 to $16.95 
for a few on the early high spot and 
$16.65 at the finish. Some long-fed year- 
lings were reported at $16.50 to $16.75 
put the bulk sold below $16. Some fin- 
ished heifers made $16 to $16.25 but the 
pulk sold at $13 to $15.50. Common to 
medium grass-fat steers sold at $9.50 to 
$13.50 and good Montanas_ reached 
$14.25. Best grass-fat heifers made 
$12.50 to $13 and many common lots 
sold at $9 on down. Although some cows 
made $12 to $12.50 camparatively few 
passed $11.50 most of the month and at 
times rather good offerings were to be 
had $10.50 to $10.75. Any number of 
canners and cutters sold at $6 to $8. 
Many bulls sold at $8.50 to $11 but the 
best heavy natives landed at $12 to 
$12.50. Vealers reached $15 but the bulk 
sold downward from $14.50. 


A few loads of long-fed steers at 
Omaha made $16.10 to $16.35 and year- 
lings reached $16, Medium to choice 
bulked at $12.50 to $15.50, some 1,200- 
pound grassers scoring $12.85. Most 
good to choice heifers sold at $13 to 
$15 but a few loads scored $15.25 to 
$15.50. Wyoming cows early made $12.25 
to $12.50 and some from Montana scored 


$12.25 but the common to good bulked’ 


at $8.50 to $11.75 and some canners 
went below $6, Best bulls were taken at 
$11 to $11.50 and vealers reached $14.50. 


STOCKER PURCHASES PICK UP 


Purchases of stocker and feeder cattle 
picked up in early November during the 
period of seasonally increased supplies, 
and the big run was accompanied by a 
sharp downward trend of prices. Mid- 
November sales of steers on country ac- 
count were generally 25 to 75 cents be- 
low a month earlier and are now much 
below a year ago. Heifers showed 50 to 
75 cents’ decline, some showing $1 loss. 
Cows broke unevenly 25 to 75 cents. 
Calves were 50 cents to $1 lower. Al- 
though the above declines are reported 
for Chicago, there were somewhat simi- 
lar declines at many of the other 
markets. One rancher recently on the 
market reported selling his heifer calves 
at $11.90 as compared with $14 last 
Season, and he claimed his expense had 
climbed $3 per head over last year. 

Average price of replacement steers 
at Chicago for the month of October 
stood at $11.89 against $12.43 a year 
ago. Cost at Kansas City figured $11.36 
and $11.83, respectively, and St. Paul 
$10.74 and $11.32, with average weights 
at all points around 10 pounds heavier 
than a year ago. The July through Octo- 
ber average cost at Chicago was $12.41 
as compared with $12.88 a year ago, 
while Kansas City reported $11.74 for 
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the period in 1943 and $11.78 in 1942, 
while St. Paul figures were $11.06 and 
$11.18, respectively. 

Some fleshy heavy feeder steers at 
Chicago sold up to $13.25 and best year- 
lings reached $13.40 but the bulk of me- 
dium to choice replacement animals 
went at $10 to $12.75. Most of the steer 
calves sold below $14 but outstanding 
412- to 438-pound Wyomings went to a 
Virginia buyer at $15 to $15.50. Heifer 
calves sold downward from $13, 

Choice yearling steers at Kansas City 
made $12.75 to $13.10 and heavier feed- 
ers scored $12.50 to $13.50, but com- 
paratively few steers of any type were 
reported much above $12 late. Medium to 
good kinds for the bulk bulked at $9.75 
to $12. Good to choice heifers went out 
at $9.75 to $12 and common kinds down 
to $8.50. Although steer calves early 
reached $13.25, the late bulk sold at 
$10.50 to $12.50, and heifer calves once 
bringing $11.50 to $12 were obtainable 
late below $11.25. 

Choice feeder steers at Omaha occa- 
sionally made $13.15 to $13.50 and choice 
yearlings $13.25 to $13.50; the big end 
of the better grades sold below $13.00 
and medium to good usually scored $10 
to $12.50. Heifers were reported at $10 
to $11.75. Best steer calves went at $14 
to $14.50 and good kinds sold at $11.50 
to $12. Heifer calves bulked at $10.75 
to $12.25, with best $13. 

Common to choice steers at St. Joseph 
sold for replacement purposes at $9 to 
$12.50. Some bulls went out at $8 to $10. 
Steer calves sold up to $13.50 and most 
heifer calves from $11 down. Medium 
to choice steers at Sioux City usually 
sold at $10.50 to $12.85 but some choice 
kinds were taken at $13 to $13.50. Me- 
dium to choice heifers made $9.25 to 
$11.50, and medium to good cows $8 
to $9. Fancy 3,366-pound Angus calves 
reached $16 and other outstanding loads 
brought $14.50 to $15.25. Most heifer 
calves made $11 to $12.50 but some 
scored $13 to $14. Common to good steers 
at St. Paul were secured at $8 to $12.50 
and choice at $12.75 to $13.50. Medium 
to choice calves sold at $11 to $14. 

There was a large volume of stockers 
and feeders selling at Denver in the face 
‘of the heaviest supplies in 15 years. The 
run including many from New Mexico 
and Texas, although Colorados predomi- 
nated. The big part of the good to choice 
steers sold at $11.50 to $13 but some 
yearlings reached $13.75 and heavy feed- 
ers $13.50. Common and medium offer- 
ings usually sold at $9.50 to $11 but 
Mexicans were to be had at $9 and many 
common small lots of native origin sold 
at $8 and below. Medium to choice 
heifers sold at $10 to $11.75 and lower 
grades frequently below $9.50. Common 
to good cows went out at $6.50 to $9.50 
and the bulk at $7.50 to $9. Best steer 
calves sold at $12.75 to $13.00, some 
Wyoming Shorthorns going to Pennsyl- 
vania at $12.50. Heifer calves went at 
$10 to $11.50, a few making $11.75 and 
some from Texas $11.90. 
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SEPTICEMIA 


so called ‘‘Shipping Fever’’ 
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FARM HOG SLAUGHTER FREED 


Effective November 17, the War Food 
Administration announced a 90-day sus- 
pension of all restrictions covering the 
farm slaughter of hogs. Producers may 
slaughter for their own use or sale or 
transfer to others all hogs they are able 
to handle without license or permit, Re- 
quirements of OPA with respect to ob- 
servance of meat price ceilings and col- 
lection of ration points in exchange for 
meat delivered will remain unchanged. 


Hog prices slumped badly at all 
centers and at Chicago the mid-Novem- 
ber prices were $2.25 to $2.75 lower than 
a month ago on 120- to 160-pound 
weights. Those from 160 to 200 pounds 
slumped $1 to $1.90. The good to choice 
200- to 270-pound hogs showed $1 de- 
cline, while the heavier weights were 
$1 to $1.25 lower. Sows averaged around 
$1.50 lower. 


October 25 was the last day that the 
ceiling price of $14.75 for hogs was 
registered and the general decline con- 
tinued until by November 9 the $14 hog 
had disappeared. On November 10 the 
top rested at $13.75 for good to choice 
200- to 270-pound hogs and remained at 
that figure for the next week. However, 
the close was not the low point on most 
hogs, as at one time good to choice 140- 
pound weights and down sold down to 
$11.50. Sows made up about 10 to 15 per 
cent of the arrivals, and best at one time 
went down to $13.25, although some 
reached $13.35 at the finish. Pigs below 
120 pounds were badly neglected and 
closed $3 to $4 lower than a month 
earlier. 

Sheep and lamb receipts showed some 
late let-up, but due to congestion in the 
packing plants sharp price declines were 
forced on slaughter classes. The range 
season is about over and most of the fat 
lambs now coming to market are those 
from the feed-lots and represented the 
feeder lambs purchased early in the 
season. Mid-November slaughter lamb 
prices were chiefly $1.50 to $1.75 lower 
at Chicago as compared with a month 
ago, while yearlings, although not nu- 
merous, were off $1.25 to $1.50, and ewes 
finished mostly $1 lower. 


There will be a sharp reduction in the 
number of lambs to be fed this winter 
and spring as compared with a year ago. 
Reductions are nation-wide although the 
reductions are more general in states 
outside the Corn Belt. Direct purchases 
showed a decrease but the number se- 
cured at public markets was up con- 
siderably, and for the four months, July 
through November, the number inspected 
at public stockyards was 9 per cent 
above a year ago despite a decrease of 
250,000 going into Kansas. Wheat pas- 
tures showed no improvement during 
October, and there is little chance for 
later improvement, even under the most 
favorable conditions. 

Total feeding in the Corn Belt may be 
little different from the preceding year, 
with increases reported for Illinois, 
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Minnesota, and Iowa, and decreases in 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan, and little 
change for Wisconsin, Missouri, South 
Dakota, and Nebraska. Outside the Corn 
Belt, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Idaho show the largest relative de- 
creases. Some increase is expected in 
North Dakota and Oregon. In Colorado, 
due to late increased shipments, the re- 
duction from last year will not be so 
great as seemed probable a month ago. 
The reduction for Colorado is now placed 
at 15 to 20 per cent and for the northern 
Colorado section may be only 10 to 15 
per cent. 

Quite a number of fed western lambs 
at Chicago sold at $13.25 to $13.75 but 
the good to choice kinds landed at $14.25 
to $14.50 and some natives sold at $14.35. 
In extreme instances sorted natives sold 
as high as $14.50. Shorn lambs with No. 
1 pelts cleared sparingly at $13.50 to 
$13.60. Medium to choice yearling 
wethers were cleared at $10.50 to $12.60 
and on up to an extreme top of $12.75. 
Some from Texas went at $10.75 to $12. 
Most of the fat ewes sold at $4.50 to $6 
but there were several loads at $6.25 
to $6.40. 

Feeder lambs were not very numerous 
at Chicago, but some sales were con- 
sidered lower at $9.50 to $12 in the ab- 
sence of strictly choice kinds from 70 
pounds upward. The feeder lamb trade 
was well supplied at Omaha and closing 
prices were largely 75 cents to $1.25 
below a month ago; not many sales 
after the early part of the month were 
registered above $12. Broad demand at 
Denver from northern Colorado men kept 
the feeder market relatively firm and 
for the period sales averaged steady to 
only 25 cents lower and at times the 
choice and good 70- to 80-pound offer- 
ings worked higher. Many sales of 60- to 
75-pound feeder lambs were made at 
$10.50 to $12.75 and some scored $13.00 
and above, although those at $13.25 were 
mostly mixed fats and feeders, the lambs 
below 55 pounds usually landing down- 
ward from $9.50. 


Wool and Hide Trade 


By H. W. F. 


HERE SHOULD BE AMPLE WOOL 

available for manufacturers from for- 
eign sources in addition to the wool pro- 
duced in the United States. Restrictions 
on wool for civilian use are reported 
about to be ended, and it is indicated 
that production rather than raw ma- 
terial was impeding output. Present wool 
consumption quotas for civilian yarns 
and fabrics limit manufacturers to 170 
per cent for worsteds, 50 per cent on 
woolens, and 25 per cent on floor cover- 
ings, based on individual processing dur- 
ing the first six months of 1941. 

Military purchases of both woolen and 
worsted goods may slow up during the 
first part of 1944, but navy requirements 
are expected to remain at the present 
level. Some adjustment may be neces- 





sary in the industry to meet special 
civilian needs, especially the more essen. 
tial types of wool clothing. 


Total appraisals of wool at the diffey- 
ent centers the first week of November 
were as follows: Boston, 3,060,014 
pounds; Chicago, 98,483 pounds; Phila- 
delphia, 977,490 pounds; Denver, 350,400 
pounds; Portland, 148,872; and Say 
Angelo, 558,840 pounds—a total of 
5,192,099 pounds. Appraisals for the 
country since the start of the program 
and through November 6 amounted to 
210,693,318 pounds. 


Orders for yarn for civilian uses held 
by spinners are about 20 per cent behind 
orders held at this time last year, due to 
reluctance on the part of mills to book 
business far ahead. Fair business is re- 
ported in spring lines of men’s and 
women’s wear in New York but the trend 
is definitely away from material con- 
taining blends of wool and_ synthetic 
fibers and toward 100 per cent wooi 
cloth. 

Medium wools continued in broad de- 
mand from blanket makers. Bids on 
3,100,000 blankets total 4,000,000, and 
prices were 25 to 30 cents higher than 
on last similar orders. Previous orders 
for 10,300,000 blankets have not been 
completely filled, but deferment of deliv- 
ery dates will make it possible to use 
some early shorn 1944 clip wools. 


Heavy consumption of domestic wools 
has greatly reduced the large inventories 
built up through contracting early this 
year. Purchases by top-makers and man- 
ufacturers has kept pace with the amount 
processed since spring. 

The Foreign Economic Administration 
recently purchased 2,040,000 pairs of 
pants and 433,500 shirts. Continuance of 
such purchases for use in rehabilitation 
work is expected on a broader scale. Bids 
recently requested on 15,217,000 pairs of 
lightweight wool socks fell far short of 
the total asked for, and only 10,500,000 
pairs were offered. The quartermaster 
corps also asked for bids on 800,000 
heavy socks, and 2,400,000 field jackets 
were wanted as well. 

The fall clip of Texas wools is esti- 
mated at from 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 
pounds. Appraisal prices of these clips 
have run between 37 and 50 cents. Mills 
show little or no interest in purchasing 
Texas wools based on a price valuation 
on a par with similar grades of territory 
wool. 

Average weekly consumption of ap- 
parel raw wool in August on a scoured 
basis was 11,534,000 pounds, compared 
with 10,960,000 pounds in July and 11,- 
343,000 pounds in August, 1942. 

Foreign wools were in moderate de- 
mand but sales were limited at times due 
to lack of desirable offerings. Some buy- 
ers of Australian wool are awaiting 
easing of restrictions on types available 
before making purchases. Recently 145,- 
000 bales of Australian wool, or approxi- 
mately 42,550,000 pounds, were pur- 
chased for the account of dealers and 
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manufacturers. Scoured South American 
wools sold at 81 to 85 cents, out of bond, 
for mixed quarter and_ three-eighths 
blood. Low Buenos Aires wools were 
cleared at 16 to 16% cents, cost and 
freight, grease basis, in bond, for deliv- 
ery after the turn of the year. Prices 
are about 1 cent up since government 


support was inaugurated in October. 
The Boston market was uneven but 

usually moderately active. Sales of 

bright three-eighths staple wools were 


made at grease prices ranging from 53 
to 55 cents. Minnesota wools were ap- 
praised in boston as follows: fine graded 
average staple, 42.18 cents; fine and fine 
medium, 43.32 cents; three-eighths blood, 
47.47 cents; quarter blood, 49.92 cents; 
and mixed three-eighths and quarter, 
51.94 cents. Graded Ohio delaine made 
47.19 cents, on a grease basis; fine aver- 
age staple, 45.63 cents; and half blood 
staple, 50.60 and 53.32 cents. 

Territory wools from Wyoming, aver- 
age condition and staple, graded half 
blood free wool sold at $1.13 to $1.15, 
clean basis. Total fall Texas wools ap- 
praised to November 6 was 5,288,144 
pounds, but no resales were reported re- 
cently. 

The mohair market was quiet, al- 
though there were some sales of the 
finer grades of sorted offerings and 
some sales of matchings for future de- 
livery, and ceiling prices prevailed. 


HIDES 


Raw hide material may not change 
much in 1944 as compared with the cur- 
rent year, although the cattle slaughter 
may be up 10 per cent in 1944. Many 
factors must be reckoned with in rela- 
tion to the cattle slaughter in the year 
ahead, as conditions are expected to be 
uncertain, and marketings may be dis- 
appointing if producers withhold many 
of their cattle from the market. 

Producing and exporting countries 
show evidence of anticipation of the end 
of the war in Europe, and the release of 
the pent-up demand for leather and 
shoes. The allied nations undoubtedly 
will continue reasonable control over the 
industry in an effort to keep the market 
on an even keel. 

A joint hide control office is to be set 
up in Washington with equal representa- 
tion of the United States and the United 
Kingdom. Function of this agency will 
be to receive offers of hides through the 
usual channels in the respective coun- 
tries to determine purchases and alloca- 
tions of such offers to the respective 
countries and inform appropriate gov- 
ernment agencies of the offers they may 
accept. Division of exports at present 
stands at 70 per cent for the United 
Kingdom and 30 per cent for the United 
States, but the hide trade hopes for some 
change in this arrangement. 

It is the policy to build up a back-log 
of hides during the current heavy slaugh- 
ter because of the uncertainty of the 
volume during the first half of next year. 
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Reports indicate that most of the hides 
selling in South America have been 
going to Great Britain. 

Permits to purchase October take-off 
of domestic hides became effective on 
November 1, and trading was active, so 
that allocations were quickly absorbed. 
No new developments were reported, al- 
though there was evidence that domestic 
demands were large and not completely 
filled. New orders taken by shoemakers 
indicated the increased use of substitute 
materials. This has become necessary 
because of the great needs of the armed 
forces, and only recently large supplies 
of heavy sole leather were exported to 
Russia. Bids recently were made in Chi- 
cago for 14,000,000 helmet linings re- 
quiring nearly 5,000,000 square feet of 
calfskins. Delivery will be spread over a 
12-months’ period. 

Heavy and light native steer and cow 
hides were quoted at 15% cents, while 
branded steer and cow hides as well as 
heavy Texas steer rested at 141% cents. 
Native bull was quoted at 12 cents. 
Packer kipskins made 20 cents and 
packer calfskins 27 cents. All prices rep- 
resented ceilings. 

Country hide trade was only moder- 
ately active, with a fair supply available, 
and prices were held in line with the fol- 
lowing ceiling levels: native, all-weights 
and extremes, 28 to 42 pounds, 15 cents; 
branded hides, 14 cents. 





CORN BELT CATTLEMEN 
HESITANT ABOUT 1944 


By DAVID I. DAY 


ORTH-CENTRAL INDIANA IS A 
region long devoted to feeding west- 
ern steers and heifers for the Indian- 
apolis, Chicago, and other markets, and 
on my early November trip over 10 coun- 
ties, all directions from Lafayette, on all 
the farms the owners confessed to mixed 
emotions. 

There is a patriotic urge. There can 
be no question but a meat shortage is in 
sight. Nobody can supply the army and 
navy and the civil population with meat 
except the farmers. On the other hand, 


. when off to themselves, they become 


fearful, hedged in by feed none too plen- 
tiful, by markets none too assuring, with 
union labor most definitely in control of 
the nation’s domestic wartime plans and 
policies. I believe as a result, in the 
words of one farmer, they are “going to 
salve their conscience without risking 
their farms.” 

Bearing down tightly at the time I 
called upon them, quite a number had 
shipped to market just before to find it 
a little overloaded, with prices lowered 
and with dissatisfaction to all concerned. 
I might except from this very sweeping 
statement a few who shipped fat cattle, 
largely natives, and a very few with 
checks for vealers. 

Around Crawfordsville, famed for her 
beech trees and great figures in litera- 




















| full instructions, all for $4.00, 





Our Fancy Boots 
Have Gone to War 


But... 


Our high stand- 
ard of Quality 
and Workman- 
ship remains at 
home. 





Made to your 
order and 
measure. Fits 
guaranteeed. 





Send for Our Order Blank 


Western Boot Gompany 


P. O. Box 1270 Tucson, Ariz. 





CATTLEMEN'S 
BOOKKEEPING BOOK 


Prepared especially for cattlemen 


Meets need of ranches 
of 100 to 1,000 head 


Simple . . . can be posted by anyone. . 
easy to handle .. . measures 12x19 
inches, weighs 114 pounds, contains 27 
sheets between tough red pressboard 
covers. 


Records provided for in 


the book are: 

1. An inventory of equipment, estab- 
lishing a value and a plan for account- 
ing for depreciation. 

An inventory record of livestock 
and feeds. 

3. A journal of cash receipts and 
expenses, with special columns for en- 
tering the different kinds of expense 
and income items. 

4. A pay-roll record. 

5. A cash budget estimate, by months, 
for the coming year. 

A record of items receivable and 
payable. 

7. Financial summaries at the end of 
the year. 

The following types of records of the 
year’s operations are also provided for: 

. A record of the livestock counts, 
the sales, purchases, weights, etc. 

2. <A record of the amounts and dates 
of the use of feeds for the different 
classes of stock. 

3. <A record of land leases. 

4. A record of the use of range. 

5. The use of hired labor for differ- 
ent kinds of work. 

6. A memorandum of weather con- 
ditions, the dates of the more import- 
ant farm and ranch operations, etc. 


Order from American National Live 
Stock Association, 515 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colorado . . . Price $2.50 






<} EXTRA LETTERS OR 


Ficus - 3568. 


Complete with set of figures 1 to 10, bottle of ink and 
stpaid. Ear tags 
and complete line of supplies. Write for free catalog, 


Breeders Supply Co, © "7<i! Blutts 
29 








































































































































ture like Lew Wallace of Ben Hur fame, 
there have always been some of the fin- 
est cattle feeders in the Hoosier State. 
In many feed-lots, I was astonished at 
the lessened numbers and in two in- 
stances at the lowered quality of the 
calves started. These two men have for 
years fed out only good to prime stuff, 
much of it the pride of the West Texas 
highlands. They were of the opinion 
that trends did not favor feeding prime 
calves, that the cheaper grades relatively 
would be better priced and with more 
net. Despite that, I observed that the 
owners were apologetic. Men who have 
fed good ones never find fun in feeding 
poor ones. 

I had pointed out to me the old home 
of ex-Governor James A. Mount, a fine 
farmer all his life and a great livestock 
advocate. An old-timer with some odds- 
and-ends on feed confided to me: “I 
should hate to have Mount come back to 
earth and take a look at what I’m pok- 
ing feed into this winter.” 


The feed shortage does not particu- 
larly apply to this locality. A very good 
hay crop was baled and stacked and 
there is enough grain to go around. Il 
believe the thing that holds back these 
people is mostly fear of the effects of 
livestock tinkering on the part of the 
government, all of which doubtless was 
done with good intentions. At a time 
when men have shifted from destruction 
of pigs to hearing everywhere yells for 
more meat production, they are apt to 
get jittery and uncertain about the fu- 
ture. Indiana farmers are extremely un- 
certain about 1944 and most of them are 
inclined to play the game with a margin 
of personal safety. 

Some cattle which would have been 
shipped between the 10th and 15th of 
November were being held back for a 
firmer market. Others were shipping re- 
gardless, anxious to close the books. If 
everywhere in the midwestern states the 
reaction was similar, the number of ani- 
mals withheld from the market should 
strengthen it. 

On the evening of Armistice Day I 
was in the home of a good general grain 
farmer, W. H. Wylie, who feeds usually 
150 whiteface steers to market time, 


annually. He has his usual number and 
of about the type he always feeds. He 
said: “I don’t expect to make any money 
on hogs and little on cattle in ’44. If I 
do, I will regard it as a windfall. But i 
have the feed, the facilities, and enough 
help, so my plan is to proceed. I would 
do so if I knew a little loss faced me 
next year. I believe firmly that the crest 
of the war will be passed in another 12 
months. Then things will brighten up. 
I don’t feel I can afford to vary a set-up 
I’ve had for 25 years just because the 
situation is uncertain. Remember, we 
have all seen the cattle business uncer- 
tain many times before.” 

All in all, Mr. Wylie’s sentiments were 
heartening to me and indicated that a 
man of some years of study and experi- 
ence still sees a lot of daylight at the 
end of the tunnel. Indeed, a great many 
things may happen in a year, and one of 
the things a free people always enjoys 
is the chance to make free expression at 
the polling places. 


I stopped with friends in Hammond to 
get mail. A letter from the heart of the 
cattle country in south Georgia reminded 
me anew of the progress being made 
there. It stated there is a strong prefer- 
ence there for polled cattle. 1 was inter- 
ested to learn of trucking arrangements 
perfected in the thriving little city of 
Moultrie, scene of many livestock con- 
signment sales. This organization has 
trucked cattle from the sales to extreme 
southern Florida, to Mobile, and recently 
took a fine Polled Shorthorn bull all the 
way to Del Rio, Tex. 

Other business took up the most of a 
couple of days in Michigan along the 
lake shore to Muskegon, but I managed 
to wedge in a few cattle chats in Alle- 
gan, Ottawa, and Muskegon counties. 
The cattle feeding business was never 
extensive there, apparently in the lowa 
or Kansas sense, but quite a few small 
lots usually dot the landscape. They are 
smaller this year and will be more so in 
1944. The feed situation is bad there. A 
wet spring, a dry spell, an early frost 
which caught the corn, all combine to 
make long-time feeding commitments 
very unattractive. The bulk of the meat 
from there looks now as though it will 





HORSES ON FARMS 


Studies of 1940 census data, according to Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of 
the Horse and Mule Association of America, disclose that 1,457,346 farms in 
the country—23.9 per cent of the total number—have no horses, mules, or 
tractors. It is believed that these are mainly small-income farms which hire 
any equipment they find necessary, or are pastures or country homes. On 
the remaining 4,636,453 farms the motive power was broken down into the 
following proportions: 4.5 per cent of all farms had tractors only and no 
horses or mules; 18.6 per cent of all farms owned horses or mules and tractors; 
53 per cent of all farms had horses or mules but no tractors. Such figures 
would indicate that 70 per cent of the farms reporting horses or mules or 
tractors were operated wholly or in part with horses or mules. It is con- 
cluded that 4,362,144 farms must therefore depend on horses and mules for 
all or part of their field motive power and that there are but slightly more 
than 2% horses or mules of working age for each farm. 





be dairy cull shipments and steers from 
a few home beef herds and from dual. 
purpose cattle farms, All over Michigan 
there is renewed interest in home beef 
herds, and this is encouraged by the 
state college. 


Back in Indiana I made some inter. 
views. On one farm of only 160 acres of 
land, I found 100 calves on feed, pur. 
chased at Peoria, I believe. Aside from 
an orchard and a truck patch, the entire 
place is in corn and alfalfa. There 
seemed to be lots of hay and corn and 
the owner believes the impact of a defi- 
nite meat shortage will bring an upward 
price revision before his calves are ready 
for market next September. Said he: 
“No matter what the bureaucrats say, 
when the time comes, they do like the 
rest of us—the best they can. We saw 
John L. Lewis kicked around in the 
newspapers for public consumption a 
while. ‘then they let the matter cool off. 
Thirdly, they gave him all he ever asked 
for but played it down in the newspapers, 
The beef ceiling is adjustable. It will be 
adjusted up to the point where it will 
bring in the beef. I plan to take in quite 
a bit of it then.” 

I asked the farmer how long he had 
fed steers, and he said 11 years, now 
being but 31. He has a nice concrete 
feed-lot, plenty of sheds, all the water 
needed. He will run the calves on blue- 
grass rested since July and on 40 acres 
of winter barley, with a little corn silage 
later and mixed hay they can get at all 
the time, with salt and mineral mixture 
before them. About the first of the year 
he will use a feed of ear corn once daily, 
run them on small grain, bluegrass, and 
alfalfa until they get a short corn feed 
next fall. He said he had set aside 4,000 
bushels of corn for the cattle and would 
use a little barley if they got tired of 
corn in the last days of feeding. 

Near Terre Haute I spent an hour with 
a city-reared farmer who has been in the 
country five years. He has his “eggs in 
many baskets,” literally and figuratively. 
Over 500 hens are housed, he milks a 
little Jersey herd, has 10 brood sows, a 
flock of sheep, raises market turkeys, 
and has 20 head of nice Shorthorn steers. 
He will grain them all winter lightly, 
bring them to pasture next spring a bit 
thin, pasture them until smooth, fatten 
them on corn, oats, and barley. On the 
adjoining farm, operated by his father- 
in-law, essentially a dairy farm, I saw 
Angus-Holstein calves that will make 
fine beef. This is one farm with every 
bin and haymow full of feed. More beef 
cattle could be handled but the owner 
is afraid of the market. 

At one farm, a 30-cow dairy herd was 
dispersed in August and the barns are 
full of western beef cattle. The owner is 
feeding them too well now and unless 
he watches his step he will soon have 
more feed in them than the circumstances 
justify. He said he learned dairying the 
hard way. Evidently, he is due to learn 
the beef business the same way. 
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HOLDINGS oF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 
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This strain is famous for hardiness 
and yield. State registered. Triple 
Cleaned. Samples & ful| data free. 


WESTERN SEED Co, DENVER 
OOO eae npg, 


Are You Keeping U 


velopments in your field? H 


magazines . , . and you have the assurance that 
the articles are written by People who know. 
Send in your subscriptions today! 
Livestock 
American Cattle Producer, $1; Arizona Stock - 
man, $1.50; The Cattleman, $1; Florida Cat- 
tleman, $1; National Live Stock Producer, 
50c; Texas Live Stock Journal, $1 
Up (rodeos), 50c; The Sheepman, $1; y 
Mexico Stockman, $1; Breeder-Feeder (Brah- 
mans), $1; Pacific Stockman, $1. 
Horses 
’ National (saddle) Horseman, $5; Chronicle 
(weekly, breeding, fox hunting, racing, 
shows), $5; Horse (breeding, schooling, train- 
ing, Sports), $5; Saddle and Bridle, $4; Thor- 
oughbred (horse) Record 


| Spokesman ¢@ Harness World, (3 yrs., $2). 


Dairying 
Dairyland News, s. m., 50c; Dair 
nal, 35¢; Dairy Farmer’s Digest, 
Bees 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, $1; Beekeeper’s 
Item, $1; American Bee Journal, $1. 
Farming 
American Farm Youth, 75e; Fletcher’s Farm- 
ing, 50c; Co-operative (farmers’) Digest, $2. 
Goats 
American Dairy Goat News, $1; Goat World, 
$2 (6 mos., $1), 
Pigeons 
American Pigeon J ournal (squab fancy), 
$1.50; Pigeon News (fancy only), $1.50. 
Poultry 
Northeastern Poultryman (2 yrs.), $1; Cackle 


Crow, $1; Pacific Poultryman, 50c; Bantam 
Magazine, $1. 


Rabbits 
Small Stock (rabbits, cavies, exclusively), $1; 
: 


American Rabbit Journal, $1; Am. Sm. Stock 
Farmer (rabbits Only), 50c. 


Fruit 
Better Fruit, $1; Eastern Fruit Grower, $1, 
Other Specialties 
The Soybean Digest, $1.50; New Agriculture 
(sugar beets only), $2; American Fur Breeder 
(mink, etc.), $1; Small Commercial Animals 
and Fowls, 50c; Southern Sportman, q., (12 
issues), $1.50. 
All Magazines are monthlies except where other- 
wise noted. Prices are for one full year. Satis- 
faction is Suaranteed. Al] orders are handled 
Promptly and acknowledged. Rush your sub- 
pcriptions today. Remit in any way convenient 
u. 


MAGAZINE MART 


P. O. Box 1288, Atlanta 1, Ga. 
Sample copies at Single Copy prices, 
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. you buy over 
% here—may save a life 
over there! 
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Merry Christmas 
CME, Dia 
Che Khon Keri th/f~ 


War Bonds are 
“The Present with a Future”! 


N thousands of farms all over 
America, this Christmas will be 
remembered as the War Bond Christ- 
mas, when stockings were filled with 
“the Present with a Future—War 
Bonds!” They are the means by which 
we support our fighting sons today 
and secure the things we'll be needing 
and wanting after the war is over. 
Plan a War Bond Christmas in your 
home. A Bond in every stocking. Let it 
be the beginning of your march to 
financial security. Make Bond-Buying 
your No. 1 job until Victory is won! 


KK 


You Never Get Less Than You Lend! 


Uncle Sam wiil redeem your bonds in 
cash at the purchase price any time 
after you've held them 60 days. And 
after one year, you get interest, too. 




















You Get 3 More Than You Invest 


When held 10 years, War Bonds yield 
2.9% interest compounded semi-an- 
nually. You get back $4 for every $3. 


Buy Bonds from your Bank...Post Office 
---Mail Carrier...or Farm Organization! 


Facts About War Bonds (Series E) 
You LEND Uncle Sam: Upon maturity you get back: 





$18.75 $25.00 
37.50 50.00 
75.00 100.00 
375.00 500.00 
750.00 1000.00 
——k k 


For Your Future— 

For Your Children’s Future 
Give “The Present with 

a Future”—War Saving Bonds 


This advertisement prepared under the auspices of the 
War Advertising Council and the U. S. Treasury Department 








WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
AND RANGE REPORT 


HE WESTERN LIVESTOCK OFFICE 

of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics reported on Nov. 1 that the sup- 
ply of winter range feed in the West was 
poor to good, with the crop of range feed 
generally dry and well cured and live- 
stock generally going into the winter in 
good condition. 


Western range feed conditions varied 
greatly because of summer and fall dry 
conditions that cut the crop of range 
feed in many sections. Montana, the 
Dakotas, and western Nebraska had good 
to very good well cured range feed, while 
ranges and pastures in eastern Colorado 
and western Kansas had a fair to good 
supply of dry, short feed that lacked fall 
moisture. Wyoming ranges had fair to 
good feed, with short feed in the central 
and southwestern sections, and Oklahoma 
pastures were short and poor, with lim- 
ited relief from fall rain. Texas had fair 
to good range feed, except in the north- 
west and southeast, where there had 
been light rainfall. New. Mexico range 
feed was dry and short, with some short- 
age of stock water, and Arizona had only 
fair to good range feed, with recent 
rains too late to make new grass. Cali- 
fornia pasture and range feed supplies 
were generally adequate. Winter range 
feed was fair to good in Idaho, Oregon, 
and Washington; the crop of range feed 
was dry and short and October precipita- 
tion came too late to make new feed. 
Utah and Nevada ranges had fair to 
good winter feed, but grazing conditions 
were improved during the past month by 
rains that softened the feed and supplied 
stock water. 


The condition of range feed in the 
West indicated that many areas would 
need to use more hay, grains, and con- 
centrates during the coming winter than 
during the past three winters. Generally, 
with the increased inventories of live- 
stock, feed requirements were expected 
to be heavy if the winter is severe, and 
a number of sections will be short of 
feed. Outside demand resulted in the re- 
moval of hay from several sections, and 
reports from stockmen indicated an 
urgent demand for high proteiln feeds, 
with limited amounts being received, and 
much concern over the prospective later 
supply. 


Cattle and calves were generally going 
into the winter in good to very good con- 
dition. October weather conditions were 
generally favorable for cattle on the 
open range. The fall movement of cattle 
and calves to the end of October was 
heavy from Kansas and Oklahoma and 


ROUND THE RANGE 


also some other local areas. In much of 
the western country, the movement has 
not been large enough so far to reduce 
the relatively large inventories, unless 
marketings prove very heavy during No- 
vember and December. There was a re- 
ported tendency to market cows and 
some heifers, with a strong active de- 
mand for heavier steers. Lighter steers 
were in light demand, with a tendency to 
hold back calves. 


Sheep and lambs held up well and 
were generally in good condition. Some 
lambs were a little lighter than last fall 
due to dry feed conditions during the 
summer and early fall. Sheep were mov- 
ing to winter ranges having a rather 
short supply of dry feed. In Texas, 
range feed in the sheep section was im- 
proved by fall rains. There was a heavy 
marketing of old ewes from the West, 
with a limited demand for yearling and 
young ewes and considerable selling of 
ewe lambs. 


Condition of ranges and cattle as of 
Nov. 1, with comparisons, was given as 
follows: 




















RANGES CATTLE 
| > | | : 
< < 
» ~ 
State ss g5 
Po} 3] pay |] pm) 9) og mn 
x = zs iN orin:g otis N 
23] 83] 23 ISS] 2Slo8] 2ala2 
North Dakota...........84 8 86 77|88 89 89 &8& 
South Dakota | 
(western) .............85 8&7 89 79/90 90 90 & 
PROPERTID on siissceccsinseress 87 86 91 85/91 39 94 91 
Wyoming .................. 78 #78 8 83/86 88 89 W 
Nebraska (western) 84 84 83/89 89 9 89 
Kansas (western)...73 76 90 74;84 85 92 86 
Colorado ....... beri’ 81 83 8 83|87 89 92 
ORIGHOMA ...20553..:5.. 67 62 86 76|75 74 87 81 
|, 77 #7 91 81/81 81 8 
New Mexico... 1 75 90 85/83 83 92 89 
Wee cee Oh. SS RS OS Se 
Washington .............. 7 7% 76 80|84 8 8 8 
ee ut 2 BSB Bis a2 SB Ss 
MOE. ssicecsorstineengtvenntclans 80 76 80 82/89 87 88 89 
IR: bosisisesicttinrmsens 86 82 80 83/91 87 89 9 
PE aac ko sires ceces 82 85 68 81/84 84 78 386 
COMIOUTIR oi ncccccsscsesses 81 82 80 74/86 86 90 8 
Average Western | 
Range States.......... 79 79 86 80/84 84 89 86 


(weighted) 


Equivalent of reported conditions: 49 or below 1s 
very bad; 50-59, bad; 60-69, poor; 70-79, fair; 80-89, 
good; 90-99, very good; 100 and over is excellent, 
unusual. 





Farm Machinery Production 


Farm machinery production for 
the year beginning July 1, 19438, 
will be at the rate of 80 per cent 
of the high production of farm 
machinery for the year 1940. This 
was second only to the production 
in 1937 which was the highest of 
many years. The big production in 
those two years provided a fortu- 
nate backlog of supply to help 
meet the situation of the past year 
or two when agriculture had to 
share the nation’s steel supply 


with others.—Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator. 
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FOREIGN NOTES 
A 25.u00-acre ranch located in the 


rich grazing section of Paraguay, stocked 
with 5,000 head of cattle and several 
hundred horses, mules, and sheep, has 
been designated as the locale for car- 
rying out an extensive program directed 
toward the improvement of cattle breeds 
and the expansion of food production. 
The work is to be carried on under an 
agency set up within the republic’s min- 
istry of agriculture in co-operation with 
the Institute of Inter-American Affairs. 
The cattle will be segregated and fenced 
sections of range land will keep pre- 
dominating breeds from mixing with 
each other; Hereford, Angus, and other 
breeds will be introduced and unsatis- 
factory cattle will be eliminated. A 
seeding experiment is planned, and it 
is also intended that the ranch be used 
as a training base for youths interested 
in ranch life. 

Agriculturists of Nicaragua have 
turned considerable attention to the cat- 
tle industry of the country, with the 
three-fold purpose in mind of producing 
beef, milk, and work animals. The na- 
tive breed of cattle is gradually les- 
sening with the constant crossing with 
beef and dairy breeds imported from 
North America and Costa Rica. Mana- 
gua, the capital city of .Nicaragua, at 
present boasts the only modern milk- 
pasteurization plant of the country, but 
plans are being made for improvement 
in sanitary methods of production and 
distribution of dairy products. 

* * * 

The League of Nations’ monthly bul- 
letin of statistics for September con- 
tains graphs on wholesale prices and 
the cost of living for the years 1940-43 
in several countries. These figures show 
rises in each of the 34 countries in- 
cluded, and in most of them wholesale 
prices have risen more than living costs. 
As against the pre-war levels which are 
used as a basis of 100, Canada now 
shows wholesale prices of 137 and cost 
of living at 118; the United States, 135 
and 124; Argentina, 198 and 119; Mex- 
ico, 150 and 161; United Kingdom, 166 
and 130; Germany, 109 and 112; Norway, 
180 and 151; India 314 and 195. 

ok a * 

It has been announced by the Com- 
bined Food Board that the British Min- 
istry of Food, acting as sole purchaser 
for the United Nations of South Ameri- 
can meat and meat products, has con- 
tracted for the exportable surplus of 
Argentina and Uruguay. Acceptances 
are awaited also on offers made simi- 
larly to Brazil and Paraguay. The con- 
tracts cover a period of about two years 
and apply to all meats shipped since the 
expiration of previous contracts. Prices 
under these new contracts are somewhat 
higher than those of the last ones. 


December, 1943 


Because consumption of meat is in- 
creasing in Australia and also because 
that country is providing troops in the 
Middle East with meat and contributing 
to Britain’s home supply, Prime Min- 
ister Curtin has announced that civilian 
meat rationing will go into effect the 
first of the year. A weekly ration of 
2% pounds per person is anticipated, 
with an allowance of 18 ounces for each 
person under nine years of age. 


STORY OF INTERNATIONAL 


The book “Story of the International,” 
by Alvin H. Sanders, one of the founders 
of the International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, tells in interesting story form and 
in personalized anecdotes of the 40 years 
of progress in breeding, feeding, and 
marketing of improved farm animals. It 
covers this famous show from its begin- 
nings in 1900 to the year 1941, when the 
exposition was temporarily suspended 
because of the war. The book, contain- 
ing 360 pages with illustrations, is pri- 
vately printed by the International Live 
Stock Exposition Association and is 
available on order at the exposition of- 
fices at the Chicago Stock Yards, at $2. 


BAI INSPECTION 


In the year ended June 30, 1943, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry announces, 
veterinary inspection of livestock en 
route to market has encompassed the 
following activities: 21,421,399 cattle, 
26,160,461 sheep, and 33,677,068 swine 
inspected; 279,075 sheep dipped for scab- 
ies; 338,956 swine vaccinated against 
cholera; 3,600 stock cars cleaned and 
disinfected. Inspections are also main- 
tained by the bureau at 48 stockyards to 
insure proper sanitary conditions, and all 
pens, chutes, and alleys in which infected 
animals are handled must be cleaned 
and disinfected under official super- 
vision. 


FARM WORKERS AND WAGES 


A survey of persons working on farms 
Oct. 1 shows that these number 11,938,- 
€00, which is an increase of 17,000 over 
Oct. 1, 1942. The number of such work- 
ers in the 1935-39 period averaged 10,- 
920,000. Average farm wage rates on 
Oct. 1 were $65.22 per month with board 
and $75.44 per month without board. 
The usual wide divergences in rates were 
found between various sections of the 
country, with a low average in South 
Carolina of $1.65 per day and $8 per day 
in the state of Washington with its 
greater concentration of defense indus- 
tries. 


IDAHO FALLS BULL SALE 
Super Challenger, a bull owned by 
Mrs. Judson G. Clark, Jerome, Idaho, 
took first prize in the annual futurity 
event held at Twin Falls, Idaho, on Oct. 


FIGHT GRUB 


AND OTHER LIVESTOCK PESTS 
With An 
AUTOMATIC CURRYING 
& DIPPING MACHINE 


A low cost, labor saving way to 
rid livestock of grub, lice, flies, 
etc. Stock treat themselves. 
Keeps livestock sleek. Cattle gain 
faster. Built to last a lifetime. 
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“WHERE TO BUY” 
AD DEPARTMENT 


cents a line, except display space. 
Normally seven words to a line. Display 
rates on request. Forms close 15th. Send 
a to 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 





Abortion vaccine; calfhood vaccination. Gov- 
ernment licensed strain 19. Free literature. 
Kansas City Vaccine Company, Department 
1-A, Stockyards, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. Oester- 
haus, owner. 


RANGE MANAGEMENT 


Do you find it difficult to secure information 
about sheep and sheep ranching methods? The 
Sheep and Goat Raiser reaches more sheepmen 
with more information on range sheep than any 
magazine published. Subscriptions, $1.50. Hotel 
Cactus, San Angelo, Texas. 


“HOW TO BREAK AND TRAIN HORSES’’—A book 
every farmer and horseman should have. 


of Horsemanship, Dept. 14410, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





ANGORA GOATS 
Interested in Angora goats? Read the Sheep 
and Goat Raiser, Hotel Cactus, San Angelo, Texas 
~the only ranch magazine published serving 


“he Angora goat industry. Subscriptions, $1.50. | 


Sample copy 15 cents. 





FOR SALE: Well improved irrigated ranch, with 
range permit for 1,000 head, all ranch equip- | 
ment, horses, etc., and 2,000 tons hay in stack, | 
for $55,000, with 1,200 head good cattle at | 


agreed price. 
Colorado, Texas. 


Wire or write R. 





I HAVE buyers for western cattle ranches at all 
times, want from 10 to 100 sections; also buyer 


for lease and 1,000 to 1,200 good whiteface | 


cattle. R. T. Manuel, Colorado, Texas. 
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Tal 


La) Y2-1-1V2 and 2 POUND brik 
TATTOO MARKERS—Complete with figures 1 te 
10. Bottle of ink and full instructions, $4.00 
postpaid. Poultry or small animal size $3.25 post 
paid. Complete line of Ear Tags, Veterinary In- 
struments and Supplies. Write for Catalog. 


Breeders Supply Co, Council, Blufts 


\ ene 


HANDY WAY 
TO JOIN 


THE AMERICAN NAT’L 
LIVE STOCK ASS’N 


To American Nat’l Live Stock 


Ass’n, 
515 Cooper Bldg., Denver, Colo. 
I subscribe to the A. N. L. S. A. 
(1 cent a head) 
to cover membership for current 


year, which includes a year’s sub- 
scription to the PRODUCER. 


The Association Represents You 





It is | 
free—no obligation. Simply address Beery School | 





T. Manuel, | 








22, the day preceding the annual fall 
bull sale of the Idaho Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation. Other prizes went to the fol- 
lowing: second prize, Breckenridge and 
Hunter, Tetonia; third, Glen Chaney, 
Gannett; fourth, Judson G. Clark, Jer- 
ome; and fifth, James Chaney, Gannett. 
The animals were placed in A, B, and C 
categories to designate quality ranging 
through choice, good, and medium types. 
At the sale, Mrs. Clark’s first-prize ani- 
mal took top money of $740 when sold 
to Oren F. Boise, of Wells, Nev. The 
second-high bull of the sale belonged to 
Seth Burstedt, of Challis, and went to 
C. A. Luther, of Gooding, for $625. One 
hundred and sixty-three bulls were sold 
at an average of $311, while 24 heifers 
brought an average of $151.25. 


OATS HOLDS ITS OWN 


Oats, a standard concentrate for 
horses, has maintained its acreage and 
production in the last 30 years, although 
horse and mule numbers have declined 
greatly. Statistics issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture show that in 1910 
there were 24,211,000 horses and mules 
on farms in this country and that in the 
same year 1,013,909,000 bushels of oats 
were grown on 36,844,000 acres. With 
slight ups and downs, decade by decade, 
oats production by 1940 was up to 1,246,- 
050,000 bushels on 35,393,000 acres, but 
the number of horses and mules by this 
time had dropped by almost half, to 13,- 
932,000. One factor in the persistent rise 
of oats in popularity, in spite of the loss 
of its largest outlet, is that the yield 
per acre has greatly increased as the re- 
sult of the activities of plant breeders 
who have created disease-resistant va- 
rieties. 


The Feed Situation 


The total amount of concentrates 
this year will be greater than was 
used last year, although there will 
be less per animal unit than there 
was last year on account of the in- 
creased numbers of livestock, How- 
ever, there will be about the same 
amount per animal unit as there 
was prior to 1940. As to other 
feeds, our estimates show about 
3,000,000,000 bushels of corn, about 
835,000,000 bushels of wheat, 330,- 
000,000 bushels of barley, 1,150,- 
000,000 bushels of oats, 33,000,000 
bushels of rye, and 100,000,000 
bushels of grain sorghums. In ad- 
dition to the feed produced in the 
United States, we are importing 
wheat for resale for feed, and, in 
addition, private importers are 


bringing in oats and barley from 
Canada. Also, feed is being brought 
in from South America to the ex- 
tent that the shipping situation 
will perrhit—Marvin Jones, War 
Food Administrator. 








ON THE SIDE 


WHAT NEXT? The ever-broadening in- 
dustry of the manufacture of substitute 
materials and foods hatched in the pres- 
ent war and developed by increasing 
shortages in almost every commodity, 
brings constant news from here and 
abroad of new discoveries in the line of 
“ersatz”? goods. We have meat being 
made in Germany out of wood and in 
this country, recently, out of a combina- 
tion of yeast, water, air, etc., and we 
hear of various edible articles fashioned 
from charcoal. Now comes word of a 
German laboratory wherein sugar hag 
been produced by a chemical process 
employing sawdust as a basis, and a 
Paris experiment has obtained sugar 
crystals from chestnuts, while other in- 
vestigators state they have extracted 
butter from charcoal. 
FAR-NORTH HINTS: The official pub- 
lication of the War Department carries 
a brief item about whale meat, wherein 
it is stated that every part of the car- 
cass may be eaten even though it might 
appear old and decayed; the dried meat 
and dried-out blubber, which looks like 
felt, are thoroughly edible. The same 
article advises that seal is an all-around 
animal, the meat good for food and the 
skin usable for clothing. Also the blub- 
ber, or fat, can be eaten, and any spare 
blubber can be used with some bones to 
start a fire. 

* * * 
POOR FERDINAND: The National Pro- 
visioner reports a Minneapolis gas ration 
board has vetoed the application of a 
man desiring extra gas coupons to visit 
his sick bull on a farm near-by. Evi- 
dently such a trip is considered neither 
essential to the war effort nor a con- 
tribution to the welfare of any citizen 
except, possibly, the bull. 

* * * 
A STEER AT SEA: OPA authorities 
have held out a helping hand to the 
hungry but meat-pointless crewmen of a 
tuna boat heading out for two months of 
fishing, we read in National Provisioner. 
They are being permitted to take along 
a 900-pound steer to be butchered at sea, 
provided the animal is purchased at 
least 60 days in advance. 

* * * 
BOVINE MOLARS: A prominent New 
Zealander has returned to his native land 
with an interesting report of oddities he 
saw in a recent trip to Russia. Among 
these is included a pedigreed cow sport- 
ing a set of artificial teeth made of 
stainless steel. 
IF YOU CAN BELIEVE IN SIGNS: A 
recent ad in the “For Sale” columns of 
a Cheyenne, Wyo., newspaper might well 
give pause to local purchasers of rabbit 
meat. It read, “Rabbit fries, and also 
want three boys to catch alley cats.” 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 








